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ArTicteE I. 


The Modern Pari of an Univerfal Hiftory, from the Earlief Account 
of Time. Compiled from Original Writers. By the Authors of 
the Ancient Part. Vol, XXXVI. 8vo. Pr. 5% Millar. 


T length the proprietors have furmounted the difficultfes 
A which occurred in.completing the Hiftory of the Italian 
States, and have prefentéed the public with a-copious detail of 
the affairs. of the republic of Florence, from the year 408, 
when the city Was delivered from the ravages of the Goths, in 
confequence of the overthrow given to thofe barbarians by Sti- 
licho, general to: the emperor Honorius. The materials for 
conneQing in a regular feries the hiftories of the leffer princi- 
palities and republics, were extremely defeflive; and to this 
we mult afcribe the interruption in the periodical appearance 
of this ftupendous and truly valuable work; as well as the de- 
viation from the propofed arrangement. In undertakings of 
fuch vaft extent and labour, it is impoflible, on the firft view, 
to perceive ali the obftacles which may arife in the cotirfe-of 
the execution ; the fmalleft breach, or Jeaft doubt, will occa- 
fion a full ftop, where the authors aim chiefly at aecuracy.. We 
may fafely pronounce that the reader ts nolofer by this delay, as 
this volume contains the moft explicit and complete hiftury of 
the Florentine republic ever publifhed. ‘The writers have con- 
fulted a variety of authorities ; but they have taken Aretiniagd — 
Machiavel for their principal guides, by which means they have 
been feduced into a capital trefpafs on the ortginal plan of the’ 
work, although this circumftance tends to the entertainment’ 
end edification of the reader. After the manner of the Italian 
authorities, they have comprehended almoft the whole hiftory of 
Italy during this period, in the hiftory of Florence, without re- 
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collefting that more than half the fats now repeated were bés 
fore related in the Account of the Popes, and the Hiftories of 
Naples and the Republics of Venice and Genoa. - Had due at- 
tention been paid to this particular, not only Florence, buf 
Pifa, Sienna, Lucca, Milan, Mantua, Modena, Parma, &c. might 
have been all couched in the fpace now allotted to a fingle ftate. 
The neceflity of this brevity is apparent from the almoft un- 
avoidable length into which the preceding part has fwelled, 
which cannot fail of difgufling thofe purchafers who are not 
aware of the impoflibility of exhibiting a Complete Univerfal 
Hiftory within the limits prefcribed by@@r indolence. We 
could therefore with, that the authors had referred to, rather 
than repeated, what has been already written, even although 
this method would certainly render the narrative lefs interett- 
ing, and many of the fasts more obfcure. 

It requires the greateft addrefs to render the tranfactions of a 
petty flate interefting to thofe who have been accuftomed, from 
the very nature of their education, to perufe the hiftories of the 

ars and revolutions of great empires. The magnitude of the 
object has the ftrongeft influence over the mind, which feems 
toenlarge or contract itfelf according to the thing reprefented. 
For this reafon we obferve, that the paffions are more firongly 
engaged when we perufe the defcription of two numerous ar- 
mies drawn up in battle array, and juft ready to engage, in or- 
der to decide the fate of fome great city or empire, than when 
we read of two finall parties of troops in directly fimilar 
circumftances. We will fubmit it to every one eonfcious 
of his own thoughts, whether he is not more interefted for 
ahe event of the battle of Canna, than of the fight between 
the Horatit and Curiati, ab{traéed from the peculiarly afet- 
ing circumftances of three brothers being engaged on each fide 5 
and yet the hiftorian has beitowed equal labour upon both de- 
fcriptions, and we muft allow both pictures to be highly finith- 
ed. Henee it is, that the Hifory of Florence, even in the 
hands of an Aretini or a Machiavel, appears barren of events 
at the very time the ftate is labouring in the pangs of a revolu- 
tion. We regard the greateft incidents in fuch a relation as 
Only the forerunners of fomething more important, and are 
difappoimted at finding nothing of more confequence follow. 
All appears like a puppet-fhew, or burlefque heroic, to which 
the utmoit eloquence is incapable of communicating real im- 
portance. For this reafon we fhall not attempt to entertain 
eur readers with an abftra& of the earlier period of the Floren- 
tine hiftory, but content ourfelyes with culling a few of the 
more ftriking circumftances, as fpecimens of the execution. 
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The rife of the Medici family to the chief honours of the 
ftate, and the higheit reputation for virtue, prudence, patrio- 
tifm, liberality, and every quality which can add luftre. to hu-~ 
manity, is explicitly related by our hiftorians. John was the 
firft of the Medici, who had eminently diftinguifhed his wifdom, 
and gained the applaufe of his fellow citizens. His character is 
thus delineated : 

‘ Florence by this time had loft her noble and faithful patriot 
John de Medici, who bequeathed to his eldeft fon Cofmo an 
immenfe eftate, and a double portion of his own fpirit, patri. 
otifm, and m@geration. The advice he gave his family upon his 
death-bed is full of the nobleft fentiments of public virtue ; and, 
after the days of Atticus, no private citizen perhaps was known 
to have fteered his courfe fo happily through contending fac- 
tions, with fo unexceptionable a charafter, and in poffeffion of 
fo great an eftate. ‘The laftcircumftance is a proof of the im. 
menfe wealth which the Florentine nobility in thofe days ac- 
quired by trade ; for John was generous to profufion, and cha- 
ritable even to weaknefs. He inquired no farther. into the cha- 
racter or circumftances of any man than his wants, which he 
no fooner knew than unfolicited he relieved them. The higheft 
dignities of the ftate had been in a manner forced upon him ; 
and by the benevolent turn of his natural temper, he was more 
apt to pity than punifh offenders. His hands being free from 
corruption, as his heart was from ambiticn, he died in full pof- 
feflion of his country’s love; whcre he owed his pre-eminence 
{a rare example in a popular ftate) not to his eloquence, which 
was but middling, but to his wifdom. He was fucceeded, as 
we have already hinted, by his eldeft fon Cofmo, in his popes 
jarity as well as eftate.’ 

The chara&er of Cofino is {till more animated and engaging, 
© In the year 1464 died Cofino de Medici, who, though the 
private fubje& of a republic, had more riches than any kingin 
Europe, and laid out more money in works of tae, magnifi- 
cence, learning, and charity, than all the kings, princes, and 
ftates of that, the preceding, or. the abiequest, age, thofe of 
his own family excepted. The riches he was pol feffed of would 
appear incredible, did not the monuments of his magnificence 
ftill remain, and did not his cotemporaries give us unqueition- 
able teftimonies both of them and his liberality. Theywere fuch, 
that we are tempted to believe that he and his family knew of 
fome channels of commerce that have been loft probably by the 
difcovery of America, and the frequency of the Eaft Indian 
commerce by fea, to which the Europeans, in his time, were al 
moft ftrangers. He lent vaft fums of money to the public, the 
payment. of which he never required ; and there {carccly was a 
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Citizen in Florence whom he did not, at one time or other, affift’ 
‘with money, without the fmalleft expectation of its being re- 
turned. His religious foundations were prodigious. He founded 
the convents and churches of St. Mark and St. Laurence, the 
rich monaftery of S. Verdiano, the church of Girolamo, the 
abbey belonging to it in the mountains of Fiefole, the church 
of the Friars Minors in Mugelli, with the abbeys of the Servi 
Agnoli and S. Minuato. Not contented with having founded 
fo many religious edifices, he endowed them likewife with rich 
furniture, magnificent altars, and chapels. His private build- 
ings were equally fumptuous. His palace in Florence exceeded 
that of any fovereign prince in his time ; and he had other pa- 
laces at Coreggio, Fiefole, Cafaggivolo, and Febrio. His mu- 
nificence even reached Jerufalem, where he ereéted a noble hof- 
pital for poor diftreffed pilgrims. 

‘ In thofe works, of more than royal expence, he might 
have been equalled by men equally rich; but his deportment 
and manner was unexampled. In his private converfation he 
was humble, unaffected, unafluming. Every thing regarding 
his own perfon was plain, modeft, and nothing differing from 
the middling rank of citizens; thereby giving a proof, at once, 
of his virtue and his wifdom, becaufe nothing is more dange- 
rous in acommonwealth, fuch as Florence was, than pomp and 
parade. The expences of Cofmo were laid out for the embel- 
lithments of his country, and begot no envy, becaufe all his 
fellow-citizens partook of them. He declined oftentation, even 
in his family-fettlements. He matched his two fons, John and 
Peter, into families of reputable citizens ; and he married his 
grand-daughters in the fame manner. Cofmo, however, with 
all that fimplicity of life, had towering bold notions of his 
country’s dignity and intereft. His intelligence was beyond 
that of any prince, and there fcarcely was a court in Europe 
where he did not entertain a private agent. By this means he 
always had it in his power to difappoint, perplex, and confound 
the intrigues of his country’s enemies. His long continuance 
in power, for thirty-one years, is a proofof his great abilities ; 
and his fo often difappointing and countermining the formidable 
confederacies and leagues which brought Florence, more than 
once, apparently to the brink of deftru@ion, gives us the 
higheft idea of his dexterity and management in the greateft 
undertakings. According to Machiavel, his wealth and credit 
were fo extenfive, that he forced the Venetians, the duke of 
Milan, and the king of Naples, into his own terms, merely by 
diftreffing them for money. After being recalled to his country, 
the fhort exile he fuffered ferved to make him appear with the 


greater luftre, and to eitablif his influence in the ‘common- 
wealth, 
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wealth, whofe dominions he increafed, by adding to them Bor-* 
go di Sepolchro, Montidoglio, Cafentino, and Valdibagna, 
The former part of his life, to his fortieth year, was tumultuous, 
and may be faid to have been unfortunate, being fometimes 
obliged to fave his life by flying in difguife from his enemies, 
But the noble fpirit he fhewed in making all his friends partake 
ers of his riches and good fortune, at laft fixed his felicity. His 
prefence is faid to have been venerable, though his ftature was 
mean ; and, by the pictures we have of him, his features were 
{trong and harfh. He is not celebrated for learning, though he 
was the greateft patron of learned men of his age. By his own 
purfe, he hired feveral learned Greeks to refide in Florence, 
and thereby revived the ftudy of that tongue, and confequently 
of thofe arts that have rendered Italy, and that city in particu 
lar, fo celebrated ever fince his time. He entertained the fa- 
mous Marfilius Ficinus about his own perfon, and affigned him 
apartments near his own palace at Coreggio, that he might itu. 
dy with the more freedom and conveniency. He has been res 
proached with implacability towards his enemies, and for hav- 
ing driven a great many of his fellow-citizens into exile; but it 
is eafy to clear him from that charge, by confidering the na- 
ture of parties in Florence, which left Cofmo no choice be- 
tween the deftruction of his enemies or his country. He never 
was known to regret but two things. Firft, that he had not 
done all the good he withed to do tomankind. Secondly, tha€ 
he had not fufficiently aggrandized his country. Notwithftand- 
ing his many religious endowments, Cofmo was no bigot ; for 
one of his ufual fayings was, That a commonwealth was not 
to be defended by beads in men’s hands. Towards the end of 
his life, fome family misfortunes are faid to have given him un- 
eafinefs ; and he was afhamed of having been duped by Sforza, 
duke of Milan. But all reproaches on his memory are wiped 
off by the unanimous confent of his fellow-citizens, who in, 
fcribed his tomb with the title of ** Father of his country.” 

The following eftimate is formed of the merit of Peter, the 
fon of Cofmo. 

‘ When a great family or man is illuftrious for private vir- 
tues, their public conduct ‘often meets with applaule that it does 
not deferve. Nothing feems to be more certain, than that the 
fundamental conftitution of Florence had been more than once 
fubverted by the two laft heads of the houfe of Medici, and 
that Peter particularly had been. too inflexible and vindidtive 
againtt fome of the greateft and worthieft of the Florentines. 
He faw his error when it was too late to mend it; and he 
would gladly have reinftated in their country the very men 
whom he had but fome years before fo ignominioufly fpurned 
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out of it. In other refpects, Peter feems to have been no un< 
worthy defcendant of his race. In his perfon he appears to have 
been brave and refolute. The unpopularity into which ‘he felt 
at one part of his life, proceeded from his trufting too much 
to his father’s friends; and to this he was partly obliged, 
by his not being able, thro’ his infirmities, to look into his own 
affairs in perfon. He certainly wifhed as well to his country as 
the violence of the factions formed againft him gave him leave ; 
and he had the arr, when her‘original conftitution was reftored, 
{till to retain his influence and authority in the ftate. He was 
buried near his father in the church of St. Lawrence with vaft 
pomp.’ 

Lorenzo de Medici is thus defcribed : ‘ He is faid to have 
been more amorous than was confiftent with the itri@ praétice 
of virtue, and like Scipio, Lelius, and other great men of an- 
tiquity, to have unbent his more ferious hours with juvenile re- 
creations ; fo that two fouls feemed to refide in his body, for he 
fometimes made himfelf one of his own children. Though he 
had no opinion of diftant conquefts, yet he fortified Florence 
againft invafion from abroad, not only by adding to the ftrength 
as well as the beauty of the city, but by putting his friends 
into the government of thofe ftates and places, that were in a 
manner the keys of the republic, He keptin his own hands the 
adminiftration of Faenza ; and, by his intereft, the Baglioni 

overned in Perugia, and the Vitelli in Citta di Caftello. To 
amufe his bufy pragmatical countrymen, as well as to render 
Florence more populous and frequented, he was perpetually ex- 
hibiting public jufts, tournaments, plays, entertainments, and 
other diverfions, which had a wonderful effe& upon the minds 
of the people, and reconciled them, in a great meafure, to 
that ariftocracy of which they were naturally fo jealous. As 
Italy was then the country of learned princes and nobility, Flo- 
rence and Lorenzo became the refidence of all who cultivated, 
practifed, or ftudied the fine arts: and the famous Pico, count 
of Mirandola, after travelling through all Europe, chofe to 
fix there. 

‘ Lorenzo’s fortune, in fome refpe&ts, was equal to his me- 
rit. Several attempts, befides that of the Pazzi, were made upon 
his life; but all‘of them were defeated, and the affaffins pu- 
nifhed. The moft diftant princes were ftruck with reverence 
and efteem for his perfon and virtues; witnefs the correfpon- 
dence he kept up with Matthias, king of Hungary, the am- 
baffadors and prefents he received from the reigning emperors 
of the Turks, one of whom delivered up to him the murderer 
of his brother Bernardo Bandini, who had taken refuge amongft 
the infidels. His palace was the center of unity for all Italy ; 
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and by his wonderful addrefs, he brought it taa ftate of tran- 
quillity, which it had not known for fome ages before. Upon his 
death, all the Italian ftates and princes fent compliments of 
condolance by their ambafladors to Florence.’ 

Our authors dwell but little on the characters of the two car- 
dinals de Medici, who were raifed to the pontificate by the ap- 
pellations of Leo X. and Clement VII. 

Aleffandro de Medici was the firft duke of Florence ; a dig- 
nity which he attained in confequence of his marriage with the 
natural daughter of the emperor Charles V. He was fucceeded 
by his fon Cofmo, of whofe children the following tragical in- , 
cident is related. ‘The names of two of Cofmo’s fons were 
John and Garcias, or Garcia. The former, when young, was 
made a cardinal, through his father’s intereit ; but never coulé 
conciliate to himfelf the affection or friendfhip -of his brother 
Garcia, who was known to be of a furious vindictive difpofi- 
tion, One day the two brothers, while at hunting, found 
themfelves alone in following the chace, far removed from all 
their attendants ; and Garcias took that opportunity of quar- 
relling with his brother, whom he ftabbed to the heart with his 
dagger. He then rejoined his company, without difcovering in 
his countenance or manner the finalleft emotion, as if any thing 
extraordinary had happened. The cardinal’s horfe, however, 
returning without his rider,, the company, by tracing back the 
prints of his hoofs, difcovered the place where John lay mur- 
dered. His body being carried to Florence, the grand duke, 
his. father, ordered that the circumftance of his being murdered 
fhould be concealed; and gave out, that his fon died of an. 
apoplectic fit, while he washunting. He then ordered the dead 
body to be conveyed into an inner apartment, and fending for 
Garcia, to whofe malignant difpofition he was no ftranger, he 
taxed him with the murder. The youth denied it at firft with 
great. warmth, and in the ftrongeft manner; but being intro- 
duced into the room where the body lay, itis faid to have bled 
(very poffibly by chance) at his approach. He then threw him- 
felf at his father’s: feet, and confeffed the charge, ‘The father, 
who had refolved onthe part he was to a&t, folemnly defired his 
fon to prepare for death; adding, that he ought to account it 
a happinefs that he was about to lofe that life,.of which his 
crime had rendered him unworthy, by no. other hand thaa that. 
of him who gave it. He then plucked. out.of its fheath the 
dagger with which Garcia had murdered the cardinal, and 
which {till hung by his fide, and. plunging it into his bofom, 
he fell dead by his brother’s body. This dreadful cataftrophe 
happened in 1562, when the cardinal,was no more than eigh- 
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fagts to be concealed; and all, but they from whom it could 
not be concealed, believed that the two brothers died of a pefti- 
Jential diftemper, which then raged in Florence. To give this 
report authenticity, both bodies were buried with great pomp, 
and a funeral oration was pronounced over that of Garcia. 
The tragedy, however, proved fatal to the mother, who was {fq 
affected with the death of her two fons, that the furvived them 
but a few days. As to Cofmohiméfelf, in all other refpeés but 
his family afflictions, he was the moft fortunate prince of his 
age ; and, after living in the greateft glory and happinefs, he 
died in 1574, in the thirty-eighth year of his reign, and the 
fifty-fifth of his age.’ 

Here follows the portrait of that fage and liberal patron of 
the arts : 

‘ But neither the perfonal glory, fuccefs, nor happinefs of 
Cofmo, nor his fortune in war, nor his high alliances, have 
rendered his memory fo diftinguifhed as the prodigious encou- 
yagement he gave to the ftudy and pradtice of all the fine arts, 
which received from him not only patronage, but perfection, 
In him all the fine tafte, the unbounded generofity, and the dif- 
cerning fpirit of the Medici family, feemed to center. The im- 
menfe buildings he began and completed, his incredible col- 
lections of ftatues, ancient and modern, paintings, jewels, plate, 
precious ftones from all quarters of the earth, inftruments of 
every kind, armour, and of every rarity that can be named, 
would be incredible, had not all travellers in Europe, of any cu- 
riofity, feen them; and did not great part of them ftill re- 
main at Florence. [n fhort, we need not fear to pronounce, 
that no prince of his revenue ever equalled him as a patron 
of learning and the arts, unlefs perhaps we except his an. 
¢eftor the great Cofmo, the father of his country. But we 
are to reflect, that in the time of Cofmo, the firft great duke, 
the arts had arrived at the higheft pitch of tafte, magnificence, 
and perfection, all which was owing to “him: and, indeed, it 
would! be not too bold to fay, that he raifed them higher than 
they had been fince the Auguftan age. If the benefactions of 
fome of the caliphs of Egypt, and of Lewis XIV. towards the 
liberal arts, is compared to that of Cofmo, he muft have the 
preference, not only becaufe their power and ability exceeded 
his, but becaufe true archite€ture, painting, and fculpture, 
were unknown to the Afiatic caliphs, and becaufe all that 
Lewis expended did not prevent their declining from the perfec- 
tion in which they were left by Cofmo.’ 

Cofmo the Third was no way inferior to his father in the vir- 
tues of the head and heart ; but his charaéter is fo dilated by 
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fore confine ourfelves to thofe particulars which refpeé his pa~ 
tronage of learning. 

‘ By the great economy he obferved in his court and palace 

he had amaffed fo much money, that he was looked upon to be 
the richeft prince in Chriftendom ; but his parfimony fubjeQled 
him to many affronts from the Florentines, who did not fail 
fometimes to reproach him with the original meannefs of his fa- 
mily: his friends, however, excufed him, on account of his being 
obliged to maintain a court for his fon, and another for his 
brother, and becaufe of the vaft fums he expended upon learn- 
ing and learned men. The vaft encouragement he gave to the 
famous Magliabecchi, with the vaft erudition and oddities of 
that extraordinary perfon, is well known to all Europe ; and it 
was through Cofmo’s intereft that the learned cardinal Norris 
was brought out of an obfcure monaftery, and advanced to the 
purple. When young he had made a vifit to the Englifh court, 
in the reign of Charles IJ. but though he always profeffed a 
great friendfhip for the family of Stuart, yet we do not find 
that he was very liberal in contributing towards the efforts made 
for replacing king James on the throne of Great Britain, tho’ . 
often applied to for that purpofe by the cardinal d’Efte, and the 
other friends of that family; nay, by the pope himfelf, for 
whom he had fo great aveneration, He affeéted, however, to 
be the head and patron of all the Roman Catholics in Great 
Britain ; and he exerted all his intereft with foreign courts in 
their fervice. Being a complete politician, his fuccefs in this 
was incredible; and it was primarily owing to him that the 
Papifts met with fuch indulgences as they did, even after the 
acceffion of George I. to the crown of Great Britain. His 
great ftudy was chemiftry ; and his friends could not oblige him 
more than by fending for medicines prepared in his laboratory 
by himfelf. He entertained at his court the beft phyficians he 
could find, and they were confulted all over Europe; and being 
courted by all the European princes in his time, he may be faid 
to have been in every refpect happy, but in the melancholy 
profpe& of his fon, from whom he had no hopes of iffue, be- 
ing the laft of his family.’ 

This prince died in 1723, and with him the Hiftory of Flo- 
rence may be faid to terminate; although our writers give a 
fhort {ketch down to the prefent year. 

From what has been quoted, we doubt not but the candi d 
reader will pafs a favourable judgment on the execution of this 
volume, which equals any of the preceding in ftile, arrange- 
ment, learning, and accuracy, 
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Art II. Emilius azd Sophia: or, a new Sytem of Education, 
Tranflated from the French of J. J. Roufleau, Citizen of Gene- 
va. By the Tranflator of Eloifa. 4 Vols. i12m0. Pr. ton 
fewed. Becket. 


HE right education of children from their earlieft infan- 

cy, being of. the utmoft importance to the good of fo- 
ciety, and the happinefs of individuals, the ingenious Mr. Rouf- 
fean is tempted to»take up the pen for our inftruétion, in a 
point which hath rather been agitated than difcuffed, rather 
comfounded than decided by philofophers. How much he is 
smafter of the fubjet appears from the beautiful fketch exhibited 
in his.Eloifa, of a fenfible father charging himfelf with the tui- 
tion of his children.. It has employed the thoughts of the ver- 
fons moft eminent in letters, and the knowledge of the human 
heart ; neverthelefs, we ought to expect nothing from this en- 
tertaining fpeculatift but what is original, and, indeed, our 
moft fanguine expectations are fully anfwered. It is the fubjec& 
only which is trite; every fentiment offered by M. Rouffeau is 
perfeéily original, and demonftrative of a fingular caft of mind, 
a fine imagination, united with a folid judgment, and profound 
cefleGion. He takes his pupil in his firft infancy, inquires 
into what nature preicribes, and direéts all his attention to that 
obje&. - We receive our education from nature, from men, or 
from circumftances, § The conftitutional exertion of our organs 
and faculties, isthe education of nature ({ays our author ;) the 
ufes we are taught to make of that exertion, conftitute the edu- 
cation given us by men; and in the acquifitions made by our 
own experience on the objets that furround us, confifts our 
education from circumftances.? ‘Thus the pupil is formed un- 
der three kinds of mafters, generally oppofite in their views. 
The education of nature is always out of our power; that of 
circumftances is feldom within our reach ; and even of what 
belongs to men, we are poffefled only in imagination ; for who 
can flatter himfelf he fhall have an intire command over the dif- 
courfe and attions of thofe who attend children ? Hence we 
perceive the difficulty of attaining the object of a right educa- 
tion, it being almoit impoflible to have an eye to every thing 
which may atfe& the tender mind and body of an infant. 

Mr. Rouffea feems to think, that the education which quali- 
fies to be a citéxer, is in direct oppofition to the education which 
forms the wan. Jn following the dictates of nature, we contra- 
di& the inftitutions of fociety. ‘ Every particular fociety, when 
it is confined, and its members are well united, alienates itfelf 
from the general one of mankind. Thofe who would have 
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men, in the bofom of fociety, retain the primitive fentiments 
of nature, know not what theywant. Ever contradifting him- 
felf, and wavering between his duty and inclination, he would 
neither be the mam nor the citizen.’ From thefe contradiétions 
atifes that which we all experience in ourfelves; impelled one 
way by nature, another by cuitom, and forced to yield in a de- 
gree to both impulfes, we take a rout in the mean dire@tion of 
both, that leads us to the obje&t of neither. ‘Thus wavering 
and held in fufpenfe, we end our days without being able to 
render ourfelves confiftent, or becoming ferviceable to ourfelves 
or to mankind. 

It is ingenioufly obferved by Mr. Rouffeau, that if we take 
away the contradiétory motives of action from man, we remove 
a great obftacle to his happinefs. ‘To effe& this we fhould have 
traced the progrefs of his paffions,and watched all his minuteft pro- 
penfities ; in a word, we fhould be acquainted with the natural 
man, unfophifticated by education, undifguifed by fociety. * Ac- 
cording to the order of nature (fays he) all men being equal, 
their common vocation is the profeffion of humanity ; and who- 
ever is well educated to difcharge the duties of a man, cannot be 
badly prepared*to fill up any of thofe offices that have a rela- 
tion to him, It matters little tome, whether my pupil be de- 
figned for the army, the bar, or the pulpit. Nature has def- 
tined us to the offices of human life, antecedent to the deftina- 
tion of our parents concerning the part we are to actin fociety. 
To live is the profeffion I would teach him. When Ihave done 
with him, itis true, he will be neither a lawyer, a foldier, nor 
a divine. Let him firft be a man; he will on occafion as 
foon become any thing elfe, that a man ought to be, as any 
other perfon whatever. Fortune may remove him from one 
rank to another, as fhe pleafes, he will be always found in his 
place. Occupavi te, fortuna, atque cepi ; omnefque aditus tuos in- 
terclufi, ut ad me afpirare non poffs.’ | 

‘We muft therefore generalize our views, and confider our 
pupil as man in the abftraét ; as expofed to all the various acci- 
dents of human life, If men were born infeparably attached 
to the foil of one country, if one feafon lafted the whole year, 
if individuals were incapable of changing their fituation in life, 
the cuftoms already eftablifhed would be in fome refpeés com- 
mendable; a child brought upto, and never removed from, one 
certain ftation, would not be expofed to the inconveniencies of 
another, But, confidering the inftability of human affairs, 
with that reftlefs and buftling fpirit of the age which turns every 
thing upfide down, in every new generation ; can any method 
of education be more abfurd than that of bringing up a child, as 
if he were never,to fet his foot out of his nurfery, or was to be 
perpetually furrounded by attendants ? If the helplefs — 
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makes but one flip on the ground, ordefcends one ftep of the 
ftairs, he is infallibly ruined. It is not enough to teach him to 
bear pain, he fhould be inured to the fenfe of it.’ 

The author then runs out into juftly bittet inve@ive againit 
- the praétice of fwaddling up new-born infants, and conveying 
them to be fuckled by a nurfe, deftitute of all maternal natural 
feeling, and indeed a ftranger to the fofter emotions of the 
heart, as fully appears from her accepting another’s child in 
exchange for her own. : 

There is one inconvenience, which is of itfelf fufficient to de- 
tera woman of fenfibility from committing her children to the 
care of others; and this is that of a ftranger’s partaking with, 
or alienating from her the rights of a mother; of feeing her 
child love another woman as well, or better than herfelf; of 
perceiving the affe@ion it retains for its natural parent, a mat- 
ter of favour, and that of its adopted one a duty : for where I 
find the obligations of a mother duly difcharged, I certainly 
ought to look for the attachment of the child. 

< The method ufually taken to remove this inconvenience, is 
to infpire children with a contempt for their nurfes, by treating 
them as real fervants. When their bufinefs is done, the child 
is taken away, or the nurfe difinifled, who is afterwards fo ill 
received that fhe is foon difgufted with coming to fee her nur- 
fery. At the end of a year or two, the child fees and knows 
her no more: but his mother, who imagines herfelf fubftituted 
in her place, and endeavours to repair her negligence by her 
cruelty, ts miflaken. Inftead of making-an affeCtionate fon of 
an unnatural nurfe child, the only excites his ingratitude ; and 
teaches him one day to defpife her who gave him life, as he al- 
ready defpifes her who nurfed him with her milk. 

*« How earneftly might I infift on this point, were it not fo 
difcouraging to expatiate in vain on ufeful fubjects ! More de- 
pends on it, by much, than is generally tmagined. Would 
you have mankind return all to their natural duties, begin with 
mothers of families; you will be aftonifhed at the change this 
wilt produce. Almoft every kind of depravation flows fuccef- 
fively from this fource; the moral order of things is broken ; 
and the natural, quite fubverted in our hearts: home is lefs 
chearful and engaging ; the affefting fight of a rifing family 
no more attaches the husband, nor attraéts the eyes of the 
itranger: the mother is lefs truly refpeétable, whofe children 
are not about her; families are no longer places of refidence ; 
habit no lenger enforces the ties of blood; there are no fa- 
thers, nor mothers, children, brethren, nor fifters ; they hardly 
know, how they fhould love, each other? Each cares for no 
one but himfelf; and when home affords only a melancholy 


folitude, it is natural for us to feck diverfign elfewhere. 7 
* But 
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-¢ But thonld mothers again condefcend to nurfe their chil- — 


dren, manners would form themfelves, the fentiments of na- 
ture would revive in our hearts ; the ftate would be re-peopled:; 
this principal point, this alone would re-unite every thing. A 
tafte for the charms of a domeftic life is the beft antidote againft 
corruption of manners. The noife and buftle of children, 
which is generally thought troublefome, becomes hence agree- 
able ; it is thefe that render parents more neceflary, more dear 
to each other, and ftrengthen the ties of conjugal affefion, 
When a family is all lively and animated, domeitic concerns 
afford the moft delightful occupation to a woman, and the moft 
agreeable amufement toa man. Hence, from the correction 
of this one abufe, will prefently refult a general reformation ; 
nature will foon re-affume all its rights. Let wives but once 
again become mothers, and the men will prefently again be- 
come fathers and husbands. 

‘ Superfluous talk ! even their difguft at the pleafures of the 
world will never bring them back to their duty. Wives have 
ceafed to be mothers ; they will not, they even have no defire 
to, be fuch. Nay, tho’ they fhould defire it, they can’hardly 
effe&t it: as at prefent a contrary cuftom is eftablifhed, ever 


‘a 


one, defirous of being fo, muft ftand in oppofition to all that. 


come near her, united in league againft an example, which one 
party hath not fet, and the other is unwilling to follow. 

‘ There are indeed fome young perfons to be found of a good 
natural difpofition, who, defpifing the tyranny of mode, and 
the clamours of the fex, venture to difcharge with a virtuous 
intrepidity, the moft delightful obligation nature can impofe. 
May their number be augmented by the influence of that hap- 
pinefs which is deftined for thofe who engage in fo pleafing a 
tafk, I will venture, and that on the authority of the moft ob-« 
vious reafonings, and on obfervations that have never deceived 
me, to promife fuch worthy mothers, areal and confiant at- 
tachment on.the part of their husbands, a truly filial afeQion 


on that of their children, the efteem and refpeé& of the public,.. 


happy delivery, fpeedy reftoration to conftant and vigorous 
health, and after all, the pleafure to fee their daughters follow: 
their example and commend it to others. 
‘ Where there is no mother, there can be no child. The obd- 
ligations incumbent on both are reciprocal, andif they are neg- 
lected on one fide they will hardly be fulfilled.on the other 
The child fhould love its mother before it is fenfible of itas a 
duty. If the voice of nature be not ftrengthened by habit and 
cultivation, it will be filenced in its infancy, and the heart will 
perifh, if I may fo exprefs myfelf, before it is born.. Thus the 
very firit fteps which are taken with us are foreign to nature. 
; ‘ The 
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‘ The obvious paths of nature are alfo forfaken, in a diffeé 
rent manner, when, inftead of neglecting the duties of a mo* 
ther, a woman carries them to excefs; when fhe makes an idof 
of her child; increafes its weaknefs, by preventing its fenfe of 
it, and as if fhe could emancipate him from the laws of nature, 
prevents every approach of pain or diftrefs ; without thinking 
that, for the fake of preferving him at prefent from a few tris 
fling inconveniencies, fhe is accumulating on his head a diftant 
load of anxieties and misfortunes ; without thinking that it is 
a barbarous precaution to enervate and indulge the child atthe 
expence of the man. Thetis, fays the fable, in order to render 
her fon invulnerable, plunged him into the waters of Styx: 
This is an expreflive and beautiful allegory. The cruel mo- 
thers I am fpeaking of, a& directly contrary; by plunging 
their children in foftnefs and effeminacy, they render them 
more tender and vulnerable; they lay open, as it were, their 
nerves to every fpecies of afflicting fenfations, to which they will 
certainly fall a prey, asthey grow up.’ 

This fubje& Mr. Rouffeau continues, expatiating on the duty 
incumbent en both parents to fuperintend, direét, and, when 
circumftances allow, perfonally to difcharge the bufinefs of pre- 
ceptors, monitors, and governors, carefully watching every 
rifing paffion and inclination, and ftrengthening the body in 
order to impart proportionable fortitude to the mind. He fup- 
pofes Emilius intruited to his care the moment he firit breathes 
vital air ; that he receives the infant charge well fhaped, vigo- 
rous, and without apparent blemifh; that he is himfelf of a 
proper age, in health, and poffeffed of the requifite abilities to 
condué his pupil from the time of his birth, until, grown up to 
maturity, he may ftand in need of no affiftance ; and efpecial- 
ly, that the tutor and pupil are never to part, except by mu- 
tual confent. 

. Mr. Rouffeau very judicioufly lays great ftrefs on this article. 
*I would (fays he) even have both the governor and pupil look 
upon each other as infeparable, and the fortunes of each ag 
common to both. For as foon as they regard, tho’ at a great 
diftance, their future feparation ; as foon as they forefee the 
moment, when they are to become ftrangers to each other, they 
begin to be fo already: each forms his feparate views, and both 
taken up with the profpe& of what may happen after their part- 
ing, continue together againft their inclination. The pupil 
looks upon the tutor only as the badge and feourge of childhood ; 
while the latter regards the former as an inconvenient burthen, 
of which he fhould be glad to be lightened : thus they figh, in 


concert, for the moment in which they fhall fee saprgnecacte 
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6f each other ; and as there canbe no real attachment betweer 
them, the one is as carelefs as the other is intractable. 

‘ But when they regard themfelves, as formed to fpend theiz 
days together, it is of the utmoft confequence to both to endear 
themfelves to each other; and this of itfelf is fufficient to create 
a reciprocal efteem. The pupil will not be afhamed to be con- 
duéted, in his infancy, by the friend heis to accompany, when 
grown up: on the other hand, the governor cannot but intereft 
himfelf in the cultivation of the plant which he is to reap the 
fruit ; while in adding to the merit of his pupil he is laying-up 
a fund, by which he is to profit in his old age.’ 

After fome very farcaftic ftri@tures on the Aefculapian art, and 
the moft poiitive injunétions, that the’ phyfician be feldom or 
never called into the infant pupil, Mr. Roufieau proceeds to the 
proper regimen to be obferved at this tender age, both with 
refpe&t to the child and nurfe. He requires that. the latter 
fhould be healthy, temperate, and well difpofed, not fo much: 
leit the child fhould imbibe the paffions of his nurfe, as be 
fubjected to manifold inconveniences and dangers from her vi- 
cious humour. Her diet fhould be chiefly vegetable, which af+ 
fords a better chyle, and greater abundance of good milk than 
animal food. Children nourifhed with animal aliment, are, i 
our author’s opinion, more fubjeé&t to the gripes. and worms 
than others. ‘ Nor isthis to be wondered at, fince animal fub- 
ftances, when putrefied, are covered with worms, in a manner 
never experienced in the fubftance: of vegetables. Now, the 
milk, as it is prepared in the animal: body, becomes a vegetable 
fubfiance; as may be demonftrated by analization; it turns 
readily by acids, and fo far from affording the leaft appearance 
of a volatile alcali, as animal fubftances do, it yields, like 
plants, an effential neutral falr. 

‘The milk of thofe women who live chiefly on vegetables, is 
more fweet and falutary than that of. carnivorous females. 
Formed out of fubftances of a fimilar nature, it keeps longer, 
as it is lefs fubje& to putrefaftion. And with refpect to its 
quantity, every one knows that puife and vegetables increafe 
the quantity of blood more than meat ; and why not therefore 
that of the milk ? I cannot believe that a child, who is not 
weaned too foon, or fhould be weaned only with vegetable nu- 
triment, and whofe nurfe aifo fhould live entirely on vegetables, 
would ever be fubje& to worms. 

‘ Vegetable aliment may poflibly make the milk more apt to 
turn four; but I am very far from regarding four milk as un- 
wholefome nutriment. There are people in fome countries who 
have no other, and yet are in good health: the whole appara- 


tusof abforbent alcali is, to me, indeed, a piece of quackery. 
‘ There 
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« There are fome conftitutions with which milk does not af all 
agree; nor will any abforbent reconcile it to the ftomach, while 
others digeft it very well.without abforbents. Much inconve- 
nience has been apprehended from the milk’s turning to curds ; 
this is an idle apprehenfion, becaufe it is well known the milk 
always curdles in the ftomach. Hence it is that ic becomes an 
aliment ,folid enough to nourifh infants and other animals ; 
whereas, if it remained fluid, it would pafs off, and afford them 
no nourifhment at all. 

‘ We may cook up milk in what form foever we pleafe; mix 
it with a thoufand abforbents, it will be all to no purpofe; who= 
ever takes milk into the ftomach will infallibly digeft cheefe. 
The ftomach, indeed, is particularly calculated to curdle milk g 
it is in the ftomach of a calf we find the rennet.’ 

An intire reformation of the kitchen is enjoined, all high 
feafoning is prohibited, and the vegetable diet is ordered to be 
brought fmoaking to table in all its natural fimplicity. Inftead 
of fqueezing the unhappy infants in bindings, rollers, and ftay- 
bands, it is recommended to cover them only with light blan- 
kets ; and inftead of enervating the body by too much heat, 
frequently to expofe it freely to the furrounding atmofphere, 
which ferves to brace up the tender fibres, and harden the con- 
ftitution. Immediately after birth let the child be plunged in 
moderately warm water, to be cooled by degrees as the infant 
gathers ftrength, until, in the iffue, he familiarizes himfelf to 
the extremity of freezing water ; but the diminution of warmth 
muft be flow and gradual, to be adjufted, for the greater fafety, 
by a thermometer. As he approaches to maturity, he ought 
to be accuftomed to all the different degrees of cold and heat, 
in order to become infenfibie to the changes in the tempera. 
ture of the atmofphere. The fubfequent reflections elucidate 
Mr. Rouffeau’s fyftem, and evince the philofopher. 

* The education of a mancommences at his birth: before te 
can fpeak, before he can. underftand he is already inftruéted. 
Experience is the forerunner of precept; the moment he knows 
the features of his nurfe, he may be faid to have acquired con- 
fiderable knowledge. ‘Trace the progre(s of the moft ignorant 
of mortals, from his birth to the prefent hour, and you will 
be aftonifhed at the knowledge he has acquired. If we di- 
vide all human fcience into two parts, the one confifting of 
that which is common to all men, and the other of what is 
peculiar to the learned, the latter will appear infignificant and 
trifling in comparifon with the other. But we think nothing of 
general acquifitions, becaufe they are made infenfibly, and 
even before we arrive at the age of reafon ; knowledge becomes 


confpicuous only in its difference on comparifon ; juft.as in 
working 
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working algebraic equations, common quantities ate ftruck 
out and ftand for nothing. 

‘Even brutes themfelves have their acquirements.. They 
Kave organs of fenfe, and muft learn to make ufe of them: 
they have’ wants which they muft learn to provide for; they 
miuft learn to fwim, to walk, and to fly. Quadrupeds are not 
capacitated to walk merely becaufe their legs are able to fup- 
port them ; as foon as they are brought forth, the firft eflays 
they make are very hobbling and uncertain. A finging bird, 
efcaped from the cage in which it was bred, will not knowhow 
to fly, becaiife it has never flown. Senfible and animated ‘be-’ 
ings owe every thing to inftruction. If trees and plants hada 
progreffive loco-motion, they muft have been endued with 
fenies, and have acquired knowledge, otherwife their fpecies 
would have been foon extind. 

‘ The firft fenfations of ¢hildren are thofé which are merely 
affecting ; they perceive nothing for fome time but pleafure and 
pain. Being unable to walk about, or lay hold of any thing, 
they require a good deal of time to form to themfelves by des 
grees, thofe reprefentative fenfations, which make objedts ap- 
pear to have an external exiftence. In the mean time, and while’ 
fuch objects are extending themfelves, retreating, as it were,’ 
from the eye, and affuming forms and dimenfions, the return 
of the affecting fenfations begins to fubmit to the influence of ° 
habit.’ 

Next he infifts upon the neceffity of preventing the child 
fronf acquiring habits of any kind, or imbibing prejudices. He’ 
would have him familiarized to all forts of objects that ftrike 
the eye, or any other of the organs of fenfe. In a ftate of in- 
fancy, while the memory and imagination are yet ina€tive, a 
child is attentive to nothing but what actually affedts his fenfes 
with pain or pleafure. His fenfations being thus the original 
materials of his ideas, to regulate the formation of thofe ideas 
avreeable to the order of things, is to prepare his memory to 
prefent them, hereafter, in the fame order, to his underftand- 
ing. We muft begin with thewing the connection between the 
objects and the fenfations, and gratify his curiofity in handling 
whatever he fees, a particular which it is unneceffary to recom « 
mend to fond mothers, who too frequently-indulge children in 
playing with knives, fcifiars, china, and glafs ; thefe glitrering 
objeéts chiefly engaging their attention. We rather agree with 
the fage Mr. Locke, who is for denying children whatever they 
earneftly defire, 19 order to accuftom them to difappointment, 
to obedience, and the government of their paffions. 

The obfervations made on the cries and geftures of children, 
which Mr. Roufiezu calls the language cf nature, are extremely 
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pretty; but we are particularly pleafed with that moral fenfe of 
right and wrong, which he difcovers implanted by the hand of 
nature in the minds of infants. His remarks on, and directions 
for the right management of the natural pronenefs of children 
to paflion and anger, equally deferve our applaufe. He ad- 
vifes they fhould, by all means, be kept out of the company of 
teizing fervants, as conftant refentment is as injurious to the 
body as to the difpofition of the mind. 

‘ The Abbé de St. Pierre calls men great children; we may 
with equal propriety give a turn to the expreffion, and call chit- 
dren little men. Thefe propofitions are true, as maxims ; tho’ 
as principles they require explanation : but when Hobbes calls a 
vicious man a robuft child, he is guilty of an abfolute contra- 
didion. All vice takes its rife from weaknefs: an infant is vi- 
cious only becaufe he is weak ; give him power and you make 
him good; an ail-powerful Being coyld neverdo any ill. Of al? 
the attributes afcribed to an omnipotent Deity, that of good- 
nefs appears to be the molt effential to his exiftence. We can- 
not conceive him to exift withoutit. Among all the people who 
entertained the Manichean notions of two principles, the evil 
ane was conftantly fuppofed inferior to the good; without which 
their whole fyftcm had been to the laft. degree abfurd. 

* Reafon only teaches us to know good fromevil. Confcience, 
. which excites us to love the oneand hate the other, altho’ inde- 
pendent on reafon, cannot difcover one from the other without it. 
Before we come to be capable of. reafoning, we do good and ill 
without knowing it: and there is no morality in our aétions, 
tho’ there may; and frequently ts, im our fentiments concerning 
the ations of others relative to us. A child will often put 
things into diforder, will break every thing it comes near, will 
grafp a fparrow, as it would a ftone, and kill it, without know- 
ing what it is doing. And why? A philofopher will prefently 
account for i, from the vices inherent in our nature ; the pride, 
the thirft of power, the felf-love, and the wickednefs of man = 
a fenfe of its weaknefs, he will add, makes the child eager to 
perform ations of firength,. and to experience its own power. 
But, in anfwer to this, look upon that infirm and decayed old 
man, brought back by the revolutions of human hfe to the 
weaxnefs of infancy: be not only remains peaceable and quiet 
ia himfelf, but is. defirous every thing about him fhould be fo 
too. The lealt change of fituation is troublefome to bim, and 
he is pleafed wrtlran univerfal calm. How fhould the fame im- 
becillity joined with the fame paffions, produce fuch different 
effects in the two ages, if the original caufe were not changed ? 
And where are we to feek for this diverfity of caufes, unlefs in 
the phyfical confiitution of the twe individuals? The active. 
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principle, common to both, expands and unfolds itfelf in one, 
and contraéts and clofes itfelf in the other: in the one it tends 
to form, in the other to deftroy, the man; in the one it tends 
to life, and in the other to death. The drooping a@tivity of the 
vital principal is concentrated in the heart of age; in that of 
infancy it overflows and diffufes itfelf: in the excefs of its viva- 
city, a child feems to have life enough to animate every thing 
around it. Whether it makes or marrs, it isall one to a child; 
provided the fituation of things be changed; as every change 
neceffarily implies action. If it feem to-have 4 propenfity to 
dettroy things, it is not from a vicious principle; but becaufe 
the action, neceflary to make or compofe any thing, is tedious 
and flow, whereas that of fpoiling: and breaking things to 
pieces, being quicker, agrees better with its natural alertnefs 
and vivacity. 

* At the fame time, however, that the authot of nature hath 
given to children this active ptinciple, he hath taken care to 
prevent its being hurtful, by giving them as little ftrength in 
proportion to indulge it- But no fooner are they mifled to con- 
ceive the perfons about them as inftruments which they .them- 
felves are to put in adction, than they make ufe of them to 
affift their weaknefs in purfuing their inclinations. Hence it is 
they become importunate, tyrannical, imperious, mifchievous 
and inttaétable; a progrefs that doth not arife from a natural 
Apirit of domineering; but is the effect of wrong education: for 
‘it requires no great experience to perceive how agreeable it is 
to act by mans of others; and to have otcdfion only to fpeak 
in order to put the world in motion. 

‘As it grows up, a child acquires itrength, and becothes tef¥ 
aQive and reftlefs ; it contracts its powers more within itfelf. 
The body and foul; if 1 may fo fay, keep each other in equili- 
brio; and nature requires no greater quantity of motion thar 
is neceflary to out prefervation. But the defire of command doth 
hot ceafe with the motives that gave rife to it ; the notion of 
fuperiority is flattering to felf-love, and is increafed by habit: 
thus Caprice fucceeds to neceflity, and the force of prejudice and 
‘opinion takes root in the mind. 

‘ The principle once known, we fee.clearly the track, wherein 
we begin to deviate from nature: let us enquire then, what 
muft be done, in order to prevent our going aftray. - So fat 
from being endued with fiperfluous abilities, children have at 
firft hardly fufficient for the purpofes nature requires ; it is re- 
‘quifite therefore to leave them at full liberty to employ thofe 
fhe hath given them, and which they carinot abufe.’ 

Children fhould be affifted and fupplied in their deficiencies 3 


but this aid fhould be confined to real utility, without indulging 
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their caprice or unreafonable humours. The author woud: 
feem to contradi&t what he obferved before ; but he alludes to 
different objeéts, which folves the difficulty. The meaning of 
their language and figns ought to be carefully ftudied, in order 
to diftinguifh between retural inclination and froward humour. 
A nurfe mult mot be too folicitous about the tears of her infant, 
which are frequently fatutary, and fhed without violent crying 
and ftraining, always harmlefs. Long fits of crying, when fen- 
fation is not affected, proceeds from habit and obftinacy, which 
#3 only to be cured by negleé. 

¢ When they are poffeffed of thefe fits of caprice and obftx 
nacy, a’certain way to Quiet them is, to divert theirattention 
by fome agreeabie and itriking obje&t, that may make them 
forget their motive for crying. Moft nurfes excel in'pradifing 
this expedient ; and, if artfully managed, it is very ufeful : but 
it is of the utmoft confequence’ that the child fhould not per- 
ceive this intention of diverting him,- but that he fhould ima- 
gine we are amufing ourfelves without thinking of him : in this 
refpe&, however, all nurfes are very inexpert, and perverfely 
do a right thing the wrong way. 

‘ Children are in general’ weaned too early. The proper 
feafon is indicated by the cutting of their teeth, an operation 
which is ufually very fharp and painful. At this time, bya 
mechanical inftin&, they carry every thing, which is put into 
their hands, up to their mouths. In order to facilitate this 
tafk, therefore, the child is ufually provided with a coral, or 
other hard body, to rub againit its gums. Iam of opinion, 
however, this doth not anfwer the end propofed: The rubbing 
of hard bodies in this cafe againft the gums, fo far from foften- 
ing, maft make them hard and callous; rendering the teeth 
ttill more difficult to cut, and the pain more acute and lafting. 
Let us follow the traces of inttin&. We don’t fee the young 
of the canine fpectes, in cutting theirteeth, ever’ gnaw flints, 
iron, or bones; but always wood, leather, rags, or other foft 
fubftances, which tear to pieces, or'yield to the impreffion of 
their teeth. | 

‘ But fimplicity is banifhed from every thing, even from ovr 
treatment of the moft fimple of animals, an helplefs infant. 
It muft have bells of filver aud gold, and corals of all forts 
and prices. What an ufelefs and deftructive apparatus! I 
would have nothing of all this. No bells, no corals, ‘for my 
child ; but little natural twigs taken from the tree, with their 
leaves and fruit, the dried heads of poppies, in which it might 
hear the feeds rattle, a ftick of liquorifh which it might fuck 
and chew; thefe would amufe it as well as any fuch magnifi- 
cent toys, and would not ufe it to the luxurious parade of wealth 


* or Uiftinétion,’ Mr. 
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Mr. Rovffeau jufily, in our opinion, condemns the ufe of 
flour puddings, aud fubftitutes in their room puddings of well 
fermented and baked bread, or panada. He reconsmends the 
chewing of a cruft of bread, as not only nutritive but affifting 
in cutting the teeth. With refpe& to fpeech, Mr. Roufleau 
-blames the habit of teaching children words.too early, which 
he thinks gives a wrong calt to the organs, advifes they 
may, be fuffered to catch language by imitation, ‘and to fpeak 
correctly, by exprefling ourfelves properly before them. ; 

‘ Children (fays he} who are prefied too much to fpeak, have 
neither time allowed them to learn to pronounce diltintly what 
they fay, nor to comprehend perfectly what they hear: where- 
as, if left to themfelves, they would begin to pratife upon 
words of the moft eafy pronunciation, annexing to them fome 
fugnification, which they would make underftood by their gef- 
tures ; they would give you their own words before they re- 
ceived yours, and make ule of the Jatter only as they fhould 
underitand them : for not being pretfed to it, they would firft 
obferve the fenfe you yourfelf fhould give them, which, when 
they were'certain of, they would adopt them accordingly. 

‘But the greateft evil, attending this precipitation, is not that 
our firft difcourfe to children, and the firft language they fpeak, 
are to them, void of meaning; but that, with refpe@ to them, 
they convey a meaning different from ours, without our know- 
ing it, or being able to find it out; fo that, in foinetimes ap- 
pearing to anfwer us very pertinently, they fpeak without hav- 
ing underftood us, and without our underftanding them. It 
is. at fuch equivocal expreflions we are fometimes fo. much fur- 
prized, when we annex ideas. to their words to which thev 
themfelves are ftrangers. This inattention, on our part, tothe 
true fenfe that words conveys to children, appears to be the 
grand caufe of the firft errors they fall into, and which, even 
after they are undeceived, continue to influence their turn of 
mind, during the reft of their lives. I fhail have more than 
one occafion, in the following fheets, to illuftrate this by ex- 
amples. 

“ The vocabulary of a child, therefore, fhould be as confined 
as poflible. .It is a very great inconvenience for him to have 
more words than ideas, to know how to talk. about things of 
which he is yet incapable of thinking. I imagine one reafon, 
why perfons who live in ti2 country haye generally more clear 
underitandings than thofe who refide in town, is, that their 
dictionary is lefs extenfive. They have few ideas, but they 
cempare, and reafon on them very juitly. 

in the-firft developement of the feveral organs and faculties 
af achild, they nearly accompany each other, He begins ta 

S 3 talk, 
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talk, to eat, to walk almoft at the fame time. This may be 
properly called the firft epoch of buman life. Before this pe- 
riod, he is little better than he was in the womb of his mother; 
he has no fentiments, no ideas, nay hardly any fenfations ; he is 
even infenfible of his own exiftence: : 


Vivit, et ef vite nofcias ipfe fue’ 


In the courfe of the firft book, Mr. Rouffeau has conduéted: 
the infant through the firit period, laid down a variety of judi 
cious directions in the. management of fucklings, and difcuffed 
divers points of philofophy, which at the fame time prove ori- 
ginal genius, and, deep penetration. He has advanced fevera]_ 
controvertible opinions; but, on the whole, appears to have 
clofely ftudied human nature in its pure fimplicity. The fecond 
period of infancy, when a child begins to exprefs his feelings in 
articulate founds, forms the fubjec&t of the fecond book. 

‘If Emilius (fays he) fhould get a fall, a bump on his fore- 
head, make his nofe bleed, or cut his fingers ; inftead of run- 
ning to him with an-air of apprehenfion and danger, I would 
remain quite itll, at Jea/t for fome time. The mifchief is done, 
and there is a neceffity for his bearing the pain of it; my over- 
fylicitude would only ferve to frighten him the more, and in- 
creafe his fenffbility.. In fact, itis lefs the pain than the fright 
which affects children on thefe occafions. I would fpare him, 
at leaft, the anxiety of the latter; for he will certainly judge 
of his misfortune in a great degree as 1 do.. If he fees me 
alarmed, rpn eagerly to his relief, confole and pity him, he will. 
think himfelf undone: but if he fees me apparently indiffe- 
rent, and make light of it, he will foon make as light of it him- 
felf, and think himfelf cured, as foon as the {mart | is over. It: 
js at this age children acquire their firft principles of courage; 
and, by being inured to flight inconveniencies, learn by degrees 
to fupport greater. 

‘So far alfo from being anxious to prevent Emilius from 
cutting or hurting himfelf, I fhould be very forry if this did not . 
fometimes happen ; and that he fhould grow up without feeling.. 
pain. The firft thing we ougit to learn, and that which is of 
the greateft confequence for us to know, is to fuffer. . It feems 
zs if children were formed little and feeble only to learn this 
important Jefflon without danger. If rhey fall down, or run, 
againtt any thing, they neither break a leg nor an arm: if they 
wound themfelves with any tharp inftrument, the wound is 
hardly ever fatal, or very deep.’ 

‘To teach a child to walk is abfurd, and often prejudicial ; as 
foon as nature has giyen fufficient ftrength, he will imitate his 
nurfe, and {upply his pwn wants by moving towards thofe objects » 
wa..." which 
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which he defires. They ought to be indulged in every reafon- 
able, harmlefs enjoyment, and made as little fenfible of re- 
ftraint as poffible. He difapproves of Mr. Locke’s method of 
reafoning with children, which he thinks is beginning where 
we ought to end. ‘Treat your pupil according to his years is 
the maxim of the fage Rouffeau. Put him at firt into his 
place, and keep him there fo ftriétly, that he may never after- 
wards be “Smhpted to exceed its limits: by which meéahs he will 
have learnt one of the moft important leffons of prudence, be- 
fore he is acquainted with the meaning of the word. Inftead 
of commanding him to do anything, let him only underitand 
that he is weak, and you are ftrong, and he will feel on his 
afpiring creft the hard yoke of neceffity, which is fafficient 
to enjoin compliance. When you grant, let it be chearfully ; 4 
when you dény, doit with relu@ance, but let the'no be irrevo- 
cable, anda brazen wall, againft which he may play all his bat= 
teries to no purpofe. ‘Thus will he become’ patient, equal, re- 
figned, and obedient. 

Mr. Rouffeau, for the ftrongeft reafons, prohibits the ufe of 
fuch ftimulations to virtue and ‘glory, as emulation, pride, fear, 
and thofe other paffions which ferve only to corrupt ‘the foul. 
The firft part of education is purely negative ; it confifts nei- 
ther in teaching’virtue nor truth, but in guarding the heart 
from vice, and the mind fromerror. Take the road direétly 
oppolite to what is commonly praétifed, and you will almoft al- 
ways be in the right. Our author is aware of the difficulties 
confequent on fuch education, while the pupil is daily expofed to 
the force of depraved example ; but he infifts their manners 
are more corrupted by falfe precepts, than even by the moft vi- 
cious examples ; a pofition to which we can by no means ac-~ 
cede. The fubfequent extraé will convey a favourable opinion 
of the ingenious author’s good fenfe, and pérfeé ‘acquaintance 
with his fubjeé. 

‘ The firft obligations we lie under, refped ourfelves: our 
primary feritiments centre in our own exifence; ‘all our natu- 
ral emétions, at firft, relating to felf-prefervation. Hence, our 
firtt fenfe of juftice arifes' not from what we owe to others, but 
from what is due from‘them to us ; a circumftance which ma- 

nifefts another blunder in the common methods‘ of education ; 
wherein, by talking to children of their duties inftead of their 
claims, we begin by telling them the reverfe of what we ought 
to do, by endeavouring to inculéate what they’ cannot ‘under- 
ftand, and of courfe that in which they cannot ‘be intérefted. If 
I had, therefore, the dire&tion of one of thofe children juft 
{poken of, I fhould fay to myfelf, a child ftrives not fo much 


to gain the maftery over perfons as over things; and he will 
$4 hon 
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foon learn from experience to refpeét thofe of the former whg 
are fuperior to him in ftrength and years, whereas the latter 
cannot ftand up in defence of themfelves. The firft notiun ta 
be given fuch a child is lefs that of liberty than of property ; 
and in order to give him that idea, it is neceffary he fhould 
become the proprietor of fomething. To tell him of his 
cloaths, his furniture and his play things, is faying nothing ; 
becaufe altho’ fuch things are at his difpofal, yet he knows not 
how, or why, he is poffeffed of them. To tell him they are 
his, becaufe they gre given to him, is to juft as little purpofe ; 
for, in order to give them to him fomebody muft have a pricr 
right to them; and it is the principle of property itfelf which 
we want to explain to him. Add to this, that a gift betokens a 
convention or agreement between the parties, and a child can- 
not be made to comprehend the nature of a convention. 1 beg 
my readers will remark that, in this example, as well asin a 
thoufand others, we might fancy ourfelves giving excellent in- 
firu€tions to children, while at the fame time, we were only 
filling their heads’ with words that conveyed no meaning. 

‘ [t is our bufinef%S to recur to the origin and foundation of 
property; for thence our firft ideas thereof thould arife. My 
pupil, living.in the country, has of courfe acquired fome little 
notion of hufbandry; to this end he wanted only obfervation 
and leifure, both which he poflefled. It is natural to people of 
all ages, and more particularly to children, to with to thew 
ligns of their power and adtivity, and to exert them/¢lves in the 
jimitation, creation and production of things. Emilius has not 
twice feen the gardener fow, and raife beans and peafe, and he 
has already conceived a {trong defire to become a gardener. 

Agreeable to the principles already eitablifhed, 1 oppofe not 
his inclination ; on the contrary, ITencourage him in ir, fecond 
his defign, and work along with him, not merely to pleafe him, 
but myfelf; at leaft I make him think fo. Thus am I become 
a gardener’s labourer, and, as my pupil wants ftrength to han- 
dle the fpade, am contented to turn up the foil for him. He 
takes poffeffion of it by planting a bean; a poffeffion certainly 
as facred and refpectable as Nunes Balbao took of South Ame- 
rica, in the name of the king of Spain, by planting his ftan- 
dard on the coaft of the South Sea. 

‘ We come every day to water our beans, and fee them with 
great pleafure come ovt of the ground. At the fame time, I 
increafe the fa:isfaGtion of my pupil by informing him that this 
little fpot belongs to him; explaining the nature of his pro- 
perty therein, by reprefenting to him that he hath fpent his 
time, his trouble, and in fhort employed bis whole perfon in 
the cultivation; that he has as much right to reclaim the pro- 

duce 
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duce thereof from any perfon whatever, as to wreft his arm eut 
of the hands of any one who would retain, it againft his con- 
fent. 

‘ Having thus made him fenfible of his right:to theproduce of 
his labour, he comes ona fjne day, as nfual; to water his rifing 
plants ; when, behold, his beans. are all tornupyby the roots, 
the ground turned up, and the place hardly tobe: known. What, 
a fight! what caufe of affliction is here! His boform fwells with 
grief and indignation. Alas! he cries, what isi become of my, 
labour and pains, the fruit of all my toil and induftry? Who 
hath deprived me of my property? Who-hath taken:away my. 
beans ? Thus, venting his exclamations at his:firftfenfe of in- 
juftice, he fheds a flood of tears, and fills the, air with; his cries 
and complaints, In the mean time, I take. part-in his diftrefs, 
and endeavour to find out the author of the mifchief.. This is 
found to be the gardener, who is immediately fent for. 

‘ Here again is poor Emilius deceived in his expeétations ; 
the gardener, underftanding our complaint, begins to complain 
louder than we. So! gentlemen, it is you I find that have de- 
ftroyed my fine melons with your pretended gardening. Did 
you not know that I had fown fome choice Maltefe melon-feed 
on that-very fpot, which you dug up in order to plant your 
worthlefs beans? Yes, the feeds were given me as a curi- 
ofity, and I was in hopes to regale you daintily with the fruit. 
when it became ripe, But you have deftroyed. the plants juft, 
peeping out of the ground, and have not only done me an ir- 
reparable injury, but have deprived yourfelves of the pleafure. 
of tafting the moft exquifite melons in the world. 

‘ Roufeau. Forgive us, honeft Robert ; we did not know that 
you had beftowed your toil and pains on that fpot. I fee that 
we have been to blame, in fpoiling your work: but we wiil 
fend for fome other feed, to fupply the place of that we have 
dug up; and will take care, when we go digging again, that no- 
body hath been at work there before us, 

‘ Robert. Then you may-throw afide your tools, gentlemen ; 
for there is no ground lies here uncultivated. For my part, [ 
labour on the foil my father improved before me; and my 
neighbours du the fame; fo that all the land you fee, has been 
occupied long ago, : 

‘ Emilius. Then, there muft be a good deal of melon-feed 
deftroyed, Mr. Robert. 

‘ Robert. Excufe me there, young gentleman: we do not not 
often meet with fuch wild little gardeners as you, With us, no- 
body meddles with another’s garden; but has a regard to the 
fruits of his labour, in order to fecure thofe of his own. 

‘ Lmilius. Well, but what mutt Ido? I have no garden. 

* Robert. 
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* Robert. That’s nothing tome. I affure you, if you fpoil 
mine, you fhall walk in it no more: for; take notice, I will 
not throw my time and labour away. 

* Rouffias. No, that would ‘be unreafonable ; but ‘cannot we 
fomehow’ actoititnodate this matter ? What, if our friend Ro- 
bert was'to’atlét'us a corner of his ‘garden to ourfelves, on con- 
dition of fharing with usin the produce of it. 

* Robert) That I will do, without'conditions : but, remember 
that Pfhalfdig up your beans if you'meddle with my melons.’ 

Mr. Rouffeaw is for infiru€ting his pupil in’ the principles of 
perfe& liberty, in ordertoé render his mind candid, open, libe- 
ral, and ingenuous. In this cafe all motives for deceiving you 
are taken’awav, and he will make you privy to his ations, the 
fame as his‘ little: play-fellows. Without doubt, to fecure the 
friendfhip of children is the ftrongeft tie on their obedience, as 
the heart co-operates with the underftanding, and ‘their incli- 
nation leads to' what their reafon dictates. What our author 
obferves on teaching children the neeeffity of fulfilling their en- 
gagements, avoiding equivocation and duplicity, is rational, but 
peculiar in the mode; nor is the method propofed to’ imprefs 
the tender urideritandine with the ideas of truth, right, pro- 
perty, and charity, léefs fenfidle and novel, 

Our philofopherays it down as a général and certain obfer- 
vation, that’ the moft prating forward ehildren’ turn out men 
of the weakeft capacity; and his‘redfon is ingenious. At an 
age when we have yet atquired no true ideas, all difference be- 
tween aichild af genius, and one that has none, is, that the lat- 
ter admits. onty'of falfe ideas of things, while the fornrer, meet- 
ing with mone’ but fuch, refufes to admit any: both therefore 
appear equallydall; the'one becanfe he has no capacity for the 
comprehenfion of ‘things, and the-other' becaufe the reprefenta- 
tion of things are not adapted to His capacity. We fhould 
therefore not judge too precipitately, either in favour or to the 
prejudice of chilaren ; but let nature aét for fome time, before 
we fubftitute ourfelves in her place, left we counteraé& her ope- 
rations. Mr. Rouffean confiders the great facility, with which 
fome children learn every thirig, as an unfavourable prognoftic 
of their future judgment. ‘Che'delicate texture of their brain 
reflects, like a mirrour, every obje& prefentéd’ to them; but 
nothing penetrates the fubftance, ‘or remains behind. 

‘ Achild retains the words, but the ideas accompanying them 
are reflefted back again; thofé who hear him repeat, may un- 
derftand what he mcans; but he himfelf knows nothing of the 
matter. 

‘ Although the memory ard judgment are two faculties effen- 


tially different ; yet the one cannot unfold ‘itfelf witheut the 
other, 
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other. Before a child arrives at years of underftanding, he en- 
tertains not the ideas, but fimply the images,.or things 3.the - 
difference between which confiits.in.that, fuch images .are,only 
the dire& paintings of perceptible objects, and ideas are\the 
notions of fuch objeéts determined by,their refpective relations 
to eachother. A fingle image. may fubfiit inthe miad-that-is 
fenfible of it ; but every idea, neceffarily fuppofes the.concomi- . 
tance of others. To fimple imagination, or the mere forma- 
tion of images, nothing more is neeflary than to. have. feen.ob- 
jets; but ta conceive any thing about, their exiftence,, orto 
form ideas of them, it is required that, we fhould be able: ta 
compare them. Our fenfations,are merely paflive, whereas our 
perceptions, or the ideas formed in confequence of thofe, fenfa- 
tions, arife from an active principle capable of judging of them. 
This will be hereafter demonftrated. 

‘I fay, therefore, that children, being incapable, of forming 
a judgment of things, have no real. memory... They retain, it is. 
true, founds, figures, and fenfations, but feldom ideas, and ftill ; 
more feldom the connections between them. In objecting; to 
what I advance, that children may be taught geometrical-ele- , 
ments; this inftance may be fuppofed to make againft.me ; on 
the contrary, however, it makes for me, It may be fhewn that, 
fo far are they from being capable of reafoning of. themfelves, | 
they are incapable of retaining the arguments of others; for. 
trace thefe little geometricians in the folving any problem; 
and you will fee they retain only the exact. impreflion: of 
the figure and the terms of the demonftration., On the:leaft.: 
unforefeen objection, they are quite at a lofs ; vary, the:figure, 
and they are totally cifconcerted ; all their knowledge lies clearly : 
in theirfenfations, and has not penetrated into the underftand-: 
ing. Their memory itfelf, however’ retentive, is\as littl per- 
fect as their other faculties ; as they are alinoft always-obliged 
to learn, when they are grown up, the meaning of the words: 
they got by rote in. their.childhood. 

‘I am far, however, from thinking that children are conshla: 
of no kind of reafoning. On the contrary, I obferve thatithey;: 
reafon very well as to things they. are acquainted with, ‘and 
which regard their prefent and-obvious intereft. Butitis inthe. 
depth of their knowledge we deceive ourfelves, in attributing to’ 
them what they have not, and fetting them to -reafon. about): 
things they cannot comprehend. We are ftill farther deceived, » 
in wanting to render them attentive to fuch confiderations, as 
cannot in any degree affe& them, fuch as their future intereft, 
their happinefs when they come to be men, the efteern in which 
they will be held when grown up, and fo forth; all which pleas, . 
when made ufe of to beings void of all forefight, abfolutely fg. 
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nify nothing, norcan ferve to any good purpofe. Now all the 
ftudies, impofed on thefe poor unfortunates, tend to fuch ob. 
jects, as are entirely foreign to their minds. Judge then of the 
attention they are like to beftow on them.’ 

‘ Our author condemns ‘the teaching children languages at an 
early period, and queftions much whether any child, prodigies 
excepted, is capable of learning two languages before the age 
of twelve or thirteen, .in fuch a mannersas in varying the figns 
not to diverfify the modification of the ideas they reprefent, and 
give the-thoughts atincture of the different idioms. » The itudy 
of hiftory, geography,’ chronology, &c. in the early period of 
childhood, is alfo reproved ‘upon fach grounds, as muft be al- 
lowed plaufible at leaft, if not convincing. ‘Enmilius is forbid 
learning any thing by heart, not even the Fables of Fontaine, 
fo much admired for their fimplicity. : 

~* How is it poflible (fays he) mem can be fe blind as to cail 
fables.the moral lectures for children, without refle&ing that the 
apologue, in amufing, only deceives them ; and: that feduced 
by the charms of falfehood, the truth couched underneath it 
efcapesictheir notice ? Yer foit is; and the means which are 
thus taken to render inftruétion agreeable prevents their profit- 
ing by it. Fables may inftrué&:growm perfons, but the naked 
tguth fhould ever be prefented to children = for if we once fpread 
over ita veil, they will) not take the trouble to draw: it afide, in 
order to look at it.’ 

We think, however, the examination of the fable, which he 
inftances, rather puerile and captious. 

The admonitions to the ‘pupil are apparently whimfical, but 
they are founded on reafon. * Inftrué without precepts, and 
de every thing in theway of education by doing nothing. You 
will never form fenfib!e men, unlefs you begin by making play- 
ful ;children.’ This was the method of education among the 
Spartans; inftead otf tving down their fons to their books, they 
were taught to look fharp out for their dinner ; yet the keeneis 
of their, repartees, their conftancy, virtue, and bravery, are 
usiverfally acknowledged... There is a veim of genuine humour 
in many of the little narratives interfperfed by way of elucida- 
tion. ‘That, in particular, of the.expedition made by the fro- 
ward child, whofe. petulance ‘and obitinacy his; tutor was deter- 
mined to conquer, would make a diftinguifhed f{cene in one of 
our belt comedies. iis 

To Mr. Roufieau’s phyfical regimen wevhave many objec- 
tions. He fuppofes that by habit the human cenftitution can 
be brought to endure.any thing. Forthis reafon children ought 
to be permitted, even when they are diffolved in fweat to drink 
the coldeit water, or fit and lie down in damp, wet places: now 
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we will venture to afirm, that no habit whatever can prevent 
fuch practices from becoming fatal imi certain cir¢um#tances. 
Mr. Rouffeau propofes a variety of noGurnak entertainmeats to 
divert thofe impreffions of dreads which darknefs-never dails to 
make on the minds of childrens. « io s yattfwigimncos 
‘ The night continually ftrikes a terror: into-men’ a3 well as 
brute animals: Reafon or knowledge, wifdom or couragey de- 
liver few perfons from paying this tribute to. darknefs.; iaichave 
feen cafuilts, free-thinkers, philofophers, and. even» foldiers, 
whom nothing could daunt: by day;). tremble by night; like wo- 
men, at the ruftling of the leaves of a tree. >This timidity: 3s 
ufually attributed to the idle tales told. us. when: young; oby our 
nurfes. ‘This, however, is a mittake ; it is founded in nature's 
the caufe of it being the fame as that which makes deaf people 
miftruftful, and the vulgar fuperftitious ; that is: ouradgno- 
rance of the things that furrownd us, and of what:is patling 
about us. Being accuitomed to perceive objeéts at a diltance, 
and to anticipate their impreffions; how can»l help:fuppofing; 
when I no longer fee any thing of fuch objeéts; that there may 
be a thoufand hurtful things in motion around me, from which 
I cannot guard myfelf? It is.to no purpofe thats amiconvinced 
ef my fecurity in the place where Lam; J] can never be fo full? 
perfuaded, as if 1 had ocular proof cf it: I. have, therefore, 
always a motive for fear in the night, which 1-fhould not‘ have 
in-the day time. I know, it is true, that mm general another 
body cannot att againft mine, without giving me notice’ of its 
approach by fome:noife;. for this reafon. it ts that onthe dark 
the ear is always liftening. At the leaft: nowe,. that Locannot 
immediately account for, the intereft I take in my oowa prefer~ 
vation, makes me direétly fuppofe every thing which tends.to 
make me be om my guard 5 and, of courte, every as thaw 
tends to increafe my fears. [0% 
‘Is every thing filent around me? Tam: not the more'tran- 
quil on that fcore 5: for after all, it is pollible for me tobe fur- 
prized. without noife.. It is neceflary for me; therefore, to con= 
ceive every thing about ine to be in the ftate it was before, tocon- 
ceive them tobe as they ought ftill to exift, and that I fee what 
1 aGtually.do not. -Being thus. reduced: to bring imaginatior 
into play, I foon lofe the maftery of. it; but the method | take 
to encourage’ myfelf ferves only to alarm=me the more. If f 
hear a noife; I am alarmed for fear of robbers ;/if all is’ in pro- 
found filence, the imagination is haunted with 4(pectres and 
phantoms : ‘that vigilance which felf prefervation infpires, ex- 
cites only faggeftions of fear. Every thing that tends to give 
me encouragement depends on my reafon ; whereas infting,: 
more powerful, fpeaks in a different ftrain. an what end,: 
therefore, fhould we reflect that we have no caufe to fear, when 
in that cafe we have alfo nothing to do? ‘ The 
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‘ The caufe of the evil being found, it fufficiently indicate? 
the remedy. Habit, in every thing, deftroys the effe&ts of ima- 
gination : thefe are excited only by the novelty of the obje@. 
The imagination is never employed on thofe which are familiar 
to us; thefe affe& only the memory; and hence we fee the rea- 
fon of the axiom, 46 affuetis non fit paffio; for the paffions aré 
lighted up only at the fire of the imagination. . Never argue, 
therefore, with thofe whom you are defirous to cure of the fear 
of being in the dark; but entice them often into it ; and: be af- 
fured that all the philofophical arguments in the world will be 
of lefs avail than that practice. <A bricklayer, or a tyler, is ne- 
ver made giddy hy looking down from the roofs of houfes; nor 
do we fee thofe who are accuftomed to go about in the obfcurity 
of the night, under any terrors on that fcore.’ 

Here the author runs into a beautiful digreffion, concerning 
the conneétion between the fenfes and the means of fupplying 
a defe&t in one by another. Mr. Rouffeau isinever {9 pleafing 
as when he indulges his genius in thofe extravagations, ‘arifing 
from the luxuriance of ‘a fine imagination. 

From this. excurfion he returns to his fubje&, and‘advifes that 
his pupil fhould be aceuftomed to go barefoot; proceeding from 
thence to his manual exercifes, alt of which are directed with 
exquifite judgment. 

Thus far we have purfued cur philofopher, who has hitherte 
advanced nothing which could merit the fevere cenfure paffed 
on this admirable performance, and the indignity, and even 
cruelty, with which the fage author is treated, in being obliged 
to fly his native country. He has. breached, indeed, many 
curious paradoxes, and in his fyftem condemned the beft efta- 
blifhed maxims in the education of children ; but all the fpe- 
culations in the fir volume muft be confeffed to be harmle/s, 
if not ufeful 

In the enfuing Number we fhall proceed to examine the po- 
litical, religious, and moral pofitions contained in the remain- 
ing volumes, which have incurred the ignominy of being burnt 


by the hands of the common hangman. 


Sia ~ 
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Arr. Ill. The Life of Richard Nath, of Bath, -E/j; Extratted 
' principally from his original Papers> So. Pro gs. Newbery. 


HERE is fomething in the manfier in which thefe Me- 
moirs are written, that convinces us the author's talents 
are equal to a greater fubje&. -He has coritrived to render 


his narration amufing, with the-aid ‘of a few interefting cir- 
cunnitances 7 
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cumftances ; to give his hero a degree of importance, without 
painting a feature in his charaéter to engage our efteem ; and 
to make folly, ,diffipation, and) profufion,» eppiers not omy ve- 
nial, but in fome) meafure amiableisys> 2) “orse's> 

We cannot; however, but take: pity-on’ a owniter  akigenius, 
thus tortured to igive fubftance to inanity,. fteainingto’deferibe 
the gaudy hue of a butterfly, the glitteting:tinfebof:a beau, the 
PRA of a man devoid of all refieGion, and the principles 
of an.idler, whofe walk: of life: never tranfgreffed theoeterinal 
circle of gallantry, gambling, and the infipid round of fathion- 
able diffipation. It is not our defign to rake up the’ afhes of 
the dead, or to :afperfe the memory of a gentleman, whofe 
friends, we apprehend, would regard: it .as the belt: eompli- 
ment, that he thould for ever be forgot ; butwe think it no in- 
juftice to the writer to confider him asa fatyrift, who holds up 
the mirror of folly to the prefent generation. 

As moft of the anecdotes and bons mots, recorded of this king 
of firaw, are to: be found in the periodical papers,:we thall 
content ourfelves with extraéting’ the hiftory of Mifs Sylvia 
S———, a3 a fpecimen of the author’s talents, ‘becaufe we 
confider it as the imoft inftruGive and dmufing ‘paffage in 
a book, {welled out with a variety of matter foreignoto - fub- 
Jon. 

‘ Mifs Sylvia S— was defeended from one of the belt fami- 
lies in the kingdom, and was left a large fortuné upon her 
filter’s deceafe.. She had early in life been introduced into the 
heft company, and contracted a paflion for elegance and ‘ex- 
pence. . It is ufual.to make the heroine of a: ftory very witty, 
and very beautiful, and fuch circumftances are: fo furely ‘ex- 
pected, that they are fcarce attended to. But whatever’ the 
fineft poet could conceive of wit, or the molt celebrated painter 
imagine of beauty, were excelled in the perfections oft thisyoung 
lady. Her fuperiority in. both: was allowed by alljowho ‘either 
heard, or had feen her. She was naturally gay, generous toa 
fault, good-natured to the higheft degree, affablein converfa- 
tion, and fome of her letters, and other writings, as well in 
verfe as profe, would have shone amongft thofe of the moft ce- 
lebrated wits of this, of any other age, had-they been pub- 
lifhed. 

‘ But thefe great qualifications) were marked by another, 
which leffened the value of them alt. She wasimprudent! But 
let it not be imagined, that her reputation or honour fuffered by 
her imprudence; I only mean, fhe ihad no knowledge of the 
nie of money, the -relieved diftrefs; by putting herfelf into the 
circumftances of the object whofe wants fhe fupplied. 

* She was arcived atthe age of nineteen, when the croud ‘of 

her 
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her lovers, and the continual repetition of new flattery, had 
taught her to think the could never be forfaken, and never poor. 
Young ladies are apt to expect a certainty of fuccefs, from 2 
number of lovers'; and yet I have feldom feen a girlcourted by: 
an hundred lovers, that-found an hufband in any. Before the 
choice is fixed, fhe has either loft her reputation, or her good 
fenfe ; and the lofs of either is fufficient to confign her to per- 
petual virginity. 

_ ©Amongthe number of this young lady’s lovers was the cele- 
brated S—, who, at that time, went by the name of she good- 
natured man. ‘This gentleman, with talents that might have 
done honour to humanity, fuffered himfelf to: fall at length 
into the lowaft ftate of debafement. He followed the di€tates 
of every neweit paffion, his love, his pity, his generofity, and 
even his friendfhips were all in excefs; he was unable to make 
head againft any of his fenfations or defires, but they were int 
general worthy wifhes and defires; for he was conititutionally 
virtuous. This gentleman, who at laft died ina goal, was at 
that time this lady’s envicd favourite. 

‘It is probable that he, thoughtlefs creature, had no other 
profpect from this amour, but that of paffing the prefent mo- 
ments agreeably. He only courted diflipation, but the lady’s 
thoughts were fixed on happinefs. At length, however, his 
debts amounting to a confiderable fum, he was arrefted, and 
thrown into prifon. He endeavoured at firft to conceal his fitua- 
tion from his beautiful miftrefs; but fhe foon came to a know- 
ledge of his diftrefs, and took a fatal refolution of freeing him 
from confinement by difcharging all the demands of his cre- 
ditors. 

‘ Mr. Nafh was at that time in London, and reprefented to 
the thoughtlefs young lady, that fuch a meafure would effec- 
tually ruin both; that fo warm a concern for the interefts of 
Mr. S—, would in the firft place quite impair her fortune, in 
the eyes of our fex; and what was worfe; leffen her reputation 
in thofe of her own. He added, that thus bringing Mr. S— 
from prifon, would be only a temporary relief: that a mind fo’ 
generous as his, would become bankrupt under the loas. of 
gratitude ; and inftead of improving in friendfhip or affection, 
he would only ftudy to avoid a creditor he couid never repay ; 
that tho’ fmall favours produce good-will, great ones deftroy 
friendfhip. Thefe admonitions however were difregarded, and 
ihe too late found the prudence and truthof her advifer. In 
thort, her fortune was by this means exhaufted, and, with all 
her attractions, the found her acquaintance began to difefteem 
her, in proportion as fhe became poor. , 


‘ In this fituation fhe accepted Mr,.Nath’s invitation of re- 
turning 
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tarning to Bath ; he promifed to introduce her to'the beft éom- 
pany there, and he was aflured that her merit would do the 
reft; upon her very firft appearance, ladies of the higheft di- 
{tin€tion courted her friendfhip and efteem ; but a fettled me- 
Jancholy had taken poffeffion of her mind, and no amufements 
that they could propofe were fufficient to divert it. Yet ftill; 
as if from habit, fhe followed the crowd in its levities, and ay 
quented thofe places, where all perfons endeavour to forget 
themfelves in the buftle of ceremony and fhew. 

‘ Her beauty, lier finiplicity, and her unguarded fituation, 
foon drew. the attention of a defigning wretch, who at that 
time kept one of the rooms at Bath, and who thought, that 
this lady’s merit, properly managed, might turn to good ac- 
count. This woman’s name was dame Lindfey, a creature whos 
though vicious, was in appearance fanttified; and though de- 
figning, had fome wit and humotir. She began by the ‘ham- 
bleft affiduity to ingratiate herfelf with mifs S—; thewed, 
that fhe could be amufing as a companion, and by frequent 
offers of money, proved, that fhe could be ufeful as a friend. 
Thus by degrees the gained an entire afcehdant over this 
poor, thoughtlefs deferred girl; and in lefs than one year, 
namely about 1727; Mifs S—, without ever tranfgreffing the 
laws of virtue, had entirely loft her reputation. Whenever a 
perfon was wanting to make up a party for play at dame 
Lindfey’s, Sylvia, as fhe was then familiarly called, was fent ’ 
for, and was obliged to fuffer all thofe flights, which the rich 
but too often let fall upon their inferiors in point of fortune: 

In moft, even the greateft minds, the heart at laft becomes 
level with the meaneft of its condition: but in this charming 
girl, it ftruggled hard with adverfity, and yielded to every ens 
croachment of contempt with fullen relu@tance, 

‘ But tho’ in the courfe of three years fhe was in thé very eye 
of public infpection, yet Mr. Wood the archite&t, avers; that he 
could never, by the ftri€teft obfervations, perceive Her to be 
tainted with any other vice, than that of fuffering herfelf to 
be decoyed to the gaming-table; and at her own hazard, play- 
ing for the amufement and advantage of others. Her friend 
Mr.Nath, therefore, thought proper to induce her to break off 
all conneétions with. dame Lindfey, and to rent part of Mr. 
Wood’s houfe, in Queen fquare, where fhe behaved with oe 
utmoit complaifance, regularity and virtue. 

In this fituation her deteitation of life till continued ; the fount, 
that time would infallibly deprive her of part of her attraCtions; : 
and that continual folicitude would impair the reft. With thefe 

reflections the would frequently entertain herfelf, and an old 
faithful maid in the vales of Bath, when ever the weather 
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would permit them to walk out. She would even fornetimes 
ftart queftions in company, with feeming unconcern, in order 
to know what act of fuicide was eafieft, and which was attended - 
with the fmalleft pain. When tired with exercife, the gene-- 
rally retired to meditation, and fhe became habituated to early 
hours of fleep and reft. But when the weather prevented her 
ufual exercife, and her fleep was thus more difficult, fhe made 
it a rule to rife from her bed, and walk about her chamber, till 
fhe began to find an inclination for repofe. 

‘ This euftom made it neceffary for her to order a burning 
candle to be kept all night in her room. And the maid ufu- 
ally, when fhe withdrew, locked the chamber door, and pufh- 
ing the key under it beyond reach, her mittrefs by that conftant 
method lay undifturbed till feven o’clock inthe morning, then 
fhe arofe, unlocked the door, and rang the bell, asa fignal for 
the maid to return. 

‘ This ftate of feeming piety, regularity, and prudence con- 
tinued for fome time, till the gay, celebrated toafted mifs Sil-. 
via was funk into an houfekeeper to the gentleman at whofe 
houfe fhe lived. She was unable to keep company for want of ' 
the elegancies of drefs, that are the ufual paffport among the 
polite, and fhe was too haughty to feem to want them. The 
fafhionable, the amufing, and the polite in fociety now feldom 
vifited her, and from being once the obje& of every eye, the: 
was now deferted by all, and preyed upon by the bitter reflec- 
tions of her own imprudence. 

‘ Mr. Wood, and part of his family, were gone to London. 
Mifs Silvia was left with the reft as a governefs at Bath. She 
fometimes faw Mr. Nafh, and acknowledged the friendthip of 
his admonitions, tho’ fhe refufed to accept any other marks of 
his generofity than that of advice. Upon the clofe of the day, 
in which Mr. Wood was expected to return from London, fhe 
expreffed fome uneafinefs at the difappointment of not feeing 
him ; took particular care to fettle the affairs of his family, and 
then as ufual fat down to meditation. She now cafta retrof- 
pe& over her paft mifcondu&, and her approaching mifery ; 
fhe faw, that even affluence gave her no real happinefs, and 
from indigence fhe thought nothing could be hoped but lin- 
gering calamity. She at length conceived the fatal refolution 
of leaving a life, in which fhe could fee no corner for comfort, 
and terminating a fcene of imprudence in fuicide. 

- © Thus refolved, the fate down at her dining-room window, 
and with cool intrepidity, wrote the following elegant Ifnes on 
one of the panes of the window. 


* Odeath ; thou pleafing end of human woe ! 


Thou cure for life! Thou greateft good below ! 
“+ Still 





—_—_ 
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* Still may’ft thou fly the coward, and the flave, 
And thy foft flumbers only blefs the brave.’ 


* She then went into company with the moft chearful fere- 
nity; talked of indifferent fubje&s till fupper, which fhe or- 
dered to be got ready in a little library belonging to the fa- 
mily. There fhe fpent the remaining hours, preceding bed- 
time, in dandling two of Mr.Wood’s children on her knees, In 
retiring from thence to her chamber fhe went into the nurfery, 
to take her leave of another child, as it lay fleeping in the cra- 
dle. Struck with the innocence of the little babe’s looks, and 
the confcioufnefs of her meditated guilt, fhe could not avoid 
burfting into tears, and: hugging it in her arms; fhe then bid 
her old fervant a good night, for the firft time fhe had ever 
done fo, and went to bed as ufual. 

‘ Itis probable fhe foon quitted her bed, and was feized with 
an alternation of paffions, before fhe yielded to the impulfe of 
defpair. She dreffed herfelf in clean linnen, and white gar- 
ments of every kind, like a bride-maid. Her gown was pinned 
over her breaft, juft as a nurfe pins the fwaddling cloaths of an 
infant. A pink filk girdle was the inftrument with which fhe 
refolved to terminate her mifery, and this was lengthened by 
another made of gold thread. The end of the former was 
tied with a noofe, and the latter with three knots, at a fmall 
diftance from one another. 

‘ Thus prepared, fhe fate down again, and read ; for fhe left 
the book open at that place, in the ftory of Olympia, in the Or- 
lando Furiofo, of Ariofio, where, by the perfidy and ingratitude 
of her bofom friend, fhe was ruined, and left to the mercy of 
an unpitying world. This tragical event give her frefh f{pirits to 
go through her fatal purpofe; fo itanding upon a ftool, and 
flinging the girdle, which was tied round her neck, over a clo- 
fet-door that openedinto her chamber, fhe remained fufpended. 
Her weight however broke the girdle, and the poor defpairer 
fell upon the floor with fuch violence, that her fall awakened 
a workman that lay in the houfe about half an ‘hour after two 
o’clock. 

‘ Recovering herfelf, fhe began to walk about the room, as 
her ufual cuftom was when fhe wanted fleep ; and the work- 
man imagining it to be only fome ordinary accident, again went 
tofleep. She once more, therefore, had recourfe to a ftronger 
girdle made of filver thread, and this kept her fufpended till 
fhe died. 

‘ Her old maid continued inthe morning to wait as ufual 
for the ringing of the bell, and protracted her patience, hour 
after hour, till two o’clock in the afternoon; when the work- 


men at length entering the room through the window, found 
T 2 their 
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their unfortunate miftrefs ftill hanging, and quite cold. The 
coronet’s jury being impanelled, brought in their verdict Ju- 
nacy; and her corpfe was next night decently buried in her fa- 
ther’s grave, at the charge of a female companion, with whom 
fhe had for many years an infeparalle intimacy.’ 

Among Mr. Nafh’s papers were found fome very fenfible re- 
monftrances againft the fatal effe&s of gaming, in publifhing 
which the editor has done fervice to his country. 





Art. 1V. Providence: or, Arandus azd Emilec. 4 Poem. 4t0. 
Pr. zs. Becket. 


HE fubjeé&t of this poem is pious, many of the fenti- 

ments are manly, but the language may be thought ra- 
ther too profaic by thofe readers who delight in a turgid figura- 
tive ftile. Neither is there any thing interefting in the conduct 
of the fable, or affeéting in the incidents ; yet to readers of 
true tafte, the unadorned natural fimplicity of the expreilion 
may prove not unpleafing. The poet may likewife be taxed 
with barrennefs of imagination, for introducing an angel to 
vindicate the ways of Providence, when this might have been 
as effeCtually done by means intirely natural. Caia might again 
be reftored to her Emilec, and all the feeming evils redrefled 
which befel the virtuous characters in the poem, without the vi- 
fible interpofition of a celeftial being, which can admit of no 
other apology but that the performance is juvenile, and the 
feene laid in an eaftern country, where fuch extraordinary 
events are not inconfiltent with popular belief. There is one 
circumftance, indeed, that ought to plead in excufe for this and 
greater defeCls: it is the modefty of the writer, the humble 
opinion which he entertains of his own performance, and the 
difidence with which he commits it to public examination. It 
would therefore be an injury to his real merit, if we fcrupled to 
declare that we conceive the greateft hopes from this bud of ge- 
nius; and doubt not but the - author, who now folicits the par- 
don of his readers, will foon be able to command their efteem 
and admiration. 

Emilec, once the happieft fhepherd among the rocky moun- 
tains of Imaus, is fuddenly plunged into the abyfs of mifery by 
the lofs of his Caia, torn from his arms by a lawlefs ravifher. 
He deplores his misfortune, and taxes the juftice of Providence, 
when Arandus, a friendly hermit, joins him, endeavours to 
foothe his paffion, and to vindicate the Almighty. They travel 

together in fearch of Caia, meet with a variety of adventures, 
which ferve only to render the misfortunes of Emilec {till more 


unfup- 
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unfupportable, and to confirm him in his former fentiments, 
that either there was no God, or that the fupreme Being was 
unjuft, or regardlefs of the fate of mortals. To reftore his 
former tranquillity of mind an angel defcends, explains all 
thofe dificulties which had fubverted Emilec’s principles, re- 
ftores his loft Caia, and reconciles him to the juflice and wif- 
dom of heaven. This is the argument of the fable; and the 
fubfequent fhort extra& will convey no unfavourable fpecimen 
of our youthful poet’s talents : 


« Now tumult fpread from ftreet to ftreet ; the town 
Was all uproar the fhout of war was giv’n; 
The horfemen drove along; and loud and fhrill 
The trumpets call’d to battle, each his fword 
Girds on his thigh, and each prepares his fpear ; 
For fierce Machor was hard at hand; that nighr 
He ween'd the flames of Agra fhould have blaz’d 
Along the fky. The pilgrims and their guide 
With trembling pace haite home, when all on flame 
They {py’d his hofpitable roof his goods 
The mifcreants prey : they lofe him in the crowd. 
With fear and horror ftruck, they fly the town, 
And hie them thro’ the plain. A lofty pile 
Of hoary rock appears, that high o’erhung 
The fpacious field; they thither bend their way 5 
And aided by the fhrubs, from cave to cave 
They climb; till, in a hollow cliff, fecure 
From fight or harm, they lye. The cloudy tow’rs 
Of Agra, and the inighty river, fhew 
In diftant profpe&. On a height, not far, 

The potent army of Machor encamp’d; 

And Agra, from her many gates, pours forth 

Her numrrous fons ; wide fweeping o’er the fields 
The blazing of the arms, from camp to camp, 
Shoots dreadful lightning 5 nor when fet the fun, 
And rofe the moon, it ceas’d; a ghaftly gleam 
Of helms and fpears fhines o’er the broad champaign 3 
The neighing of the horfes, diftant far, 

And nearer fome, the undulating noife 

Of thoufands tongues and feet, along the rock 
Sounded in ev’vy gale. Thus from an heights, 

A few miles from the coaft, the flepherd hears 
Old Ocean’s midnight roar, when, after ftorms, 
He murmurs, hoarfe and loud. Anon arofe 

The lively morn: cach hoft in dread array 

Of battle ready ftands ; and ere the fon 
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Blaz’d on their arms, the battle fhout was heard, 

A dreadful peal! the trumpet’s martial voice 

Shrill trembles thro’ the air. In union firm 

The infantry advance ; the bows are drawn, 

And fhowers of arrows meet in middle air ; 

The yell of death begins ; the mufqueteers 

_ Now, wheeling round, let loofe their Stygian fire ; 
Louder, and louder ftill, the brazen tubes — 

Encreafe their thunder ; batt’ry roars amain, 

Thund’ring on batt’ry all the plain appears 

As when an earthquake burfts the trembling ground ; 

And fmoke and flame, in many a writhing curl, 

Sweeps o’er the frighten’d lawn. On ev’ry fide 

The warriors drop by hundreds; round and round 

The leaders ride, and with their fhouts provoke 

The ftaggering fight. Gehan from rank to rank 

Rides on confpicuous ; loud his roufing voice, 

And great his warrior mein; the fire of heav’n 

Flath’d in his eyes; where’er the battle rag’d, 

There firit himfelf led onto fierce attack ; 

The frefher troops and death march’d clofe along, 

Nor lefs the fierce Machor with great emprife 

Infpires his fainting hoft: his fword is feen 

Glancing thro’ all the fight ; at fulleft fpeed 

He drives his courfer on, from point to point 

Where’er his legions fail’d ; black as the ftorm 

Of dark December, o’er the field he rode 

With whirlwind found : the braveft ftood aghaft ! 

And fcarce refifting fell ; while, terror ftruck, 

Moft fled his coming. Long the battle hung 

In doubtful fcale; the fun was high in heav’n, 

The fhepherd fought the fhade, when Gehan’s troops 

Cry victory ! The heav’ns refound the cry, 

‘The horfemen and the foot now drive along, 

‘To crufh the rebels down. Defpair infpires 

Machor’s fierce heart ; with fiercer fires it burns ; 

A defp’rate band of horfemen he feleéts, 

And with full fpeed, and many a dreadful fhout, 

Turns on the victors ; thro’ their ranks they rode 

O’er lords and vaffals, groaning in the duft. 

Thus, when acloud burfts on the mountain’s brow, 

Rocks, trees, and herds, the headlong torrent {weeps 

Adown the hill afore it. Ghaftly rout 

Now marks the hoft of Gehan ; thund’ring thro’ 

The fight the monarch came ; the cruel foul 

Of dread Machcor glows at the with’d-for fight ; 
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He cries, I fee him; Silent now the war—— 

Aloof the heroes ftand. Fierce as a bear 

Attacks a tyger that devours her whelps; 

Or as a lion, from a mountain’s fide, 

Springs on a bull, the dreadlefs brothers meet. 

Their horfes neigh ; the earth gives hollow found 
Below their feet ; the riders ftretch and toil 

In mighty confli€&t, with the well-pois’d lance ; 

The broken fpears fing thro’ the air a paufe, 

An awful paufe enfues with fierceft looks 

They eye each other. Dreadlefs thus, and fierce, 

A wounded lion on the huntfman glares. | 
Yield, cry’d Machor yield thee, and live in chains; 
Or take thy death with honour from my hand, 
Juftice and heav’n, proud flave, dire& my fword, 
The monarch ftern reply’d ; yield, ere I fend 

Thy cruel ghoft to plunge in deepeft hell. 

Juftice and heav’n ! with proud contempt, reply’d 
The fierce Machor ; but deaths fly round my fteel. 
Biack with dire rage, his long broad fword he draws, 
And on the monarch flies : he, with like might, 

And equal valour fir’d, receives the foe. 

Long was the fight; their fwords glance to the fun, 
A hideous lightning, and the blood-red mail 

Rings with the blows. At laft, the impious blade 
Of dire Machor, full down th’ anointed head 

Of Gehan funk : he, trembling, from his horfe 
Fell. Swift the haughty viGor lights, and tears 

The royal enfigns from-_the mighty flain. 

For ever live the king, the great Machor! 

The fawning nations cry. Amid their fhouts, 

He mounts the royal chariot ; and in proud 
Triumphals rides along the bloody field ; 

Choak’d with the mangled trunks of lords and flaves, 
And horfes fain, purple with rofy gore, 

The riv'lets fpread in lakes o’er the champaign, 

And, when the fun fhone ruddy from the weft, 
Refleéts red blaze for blaze; the ravens fat — 

On the old land-mark ftones, and drank the blood 

Of chiefs and rulers ; and when pale the moon 
Glimps’d o’er the field, the fcene new horrors gain’d : 
_ The winds loud whiftling rife, and to the hills 
Bear far the hollow groans ; Nature feems mov’d———~ 
And diftant echoes groan for groan return. 

All the dread night, troops of pale murm’ring ghofts 
. Glide thro’ the moonfhine, to their laft abode.’ 
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In this defcription of a battle between two rival brotherg 
gontending for the throne of Agra, the reader will: perceive 4 
glowing imaginatian, and an exuberance of fancy, that promife 
niuch fatisfaction when chaftifed by longer experience. 





Art. V. Ars Medendi: Sive, Dofes et Vires Medicamentorum em- 
nium tam Galnicorum quam Chemicorum in Pharmacopaia Collegii 
Regalis Medicorum Londinenfis, impreffa Anno Dom.1746. Or- 
dire Alphabetico exarata, atque indice Morborum accommodate. 
Cura et Opera Medici in Comitatu Staffordiz. 8vo. Pr. 75. 


Waugh. 


N accurate knowledge of the powers of medicinal fub- 
ftances, their feveral properties, their murual relations, 
and their qualities, when combined in all the different forms, is 
effentially neceflary to the fuccefsful pra€tice of phyfic. Many 
have been the attempts, therefore, to reduce pharmacy toa 
fixed ftandard, and afcertain the effeéts on the human body of 
medicines, fimple and united in all the poffible degrees of rela- 
tion; but the extent of the fubject, the difficulty of entering 
into the more minute operations of nature, and the various 
efeéts of the fame medicinesin different or the fame conftitutions, 
at different times, have difappointed expectation, and rendered 
this a précarious art, which ought to be fixed on the eftablifhed 
principles of fcience. What is more extraordinary, the grofiett 
blunders wére committed i in the proportions of compound me- 
dicines, metely becaufe different ftandards were ufed. A con- 
fufion in weights generated egregious miitakes in the practice of 
pharmacy. The druggilts fell by the averdupois weight, and the 
apothecaries feldom keep any weights adjufted to the troy pound 
greater thantwo drams, ufing the averdupois for all exceeding 
this weight. Hence it is apparent, that where the ingredients ia 
any cOipofition are prefcribed, fome by pounds, and others by 
ounces, they are taken in erroneous proportions. It is the fame 
when any mixed dry medicine is ordered in lower denomina- 
tions than the-ounce, as thofe divifions are made to a different 
ftandard ounce, The ounce troy is ¢ or four fcruples greater 
than theounce averdupois ; and hence the mercurial cerate, the 
emplattrum commune cum mercurio, and theammoniac plaifter 
with mercury of the London Pharmacopaia, revifed in 1746, 
contain each two ounces and a half, inftead of three ounces of 
wiercury. This defect is remarked by our author ; and indeed 
it was before noticed ahd corrected in fome meafure in thatex- 
gellent work, called the New Difpenfatory, publithed in the 
year 175% by Mr. Nourfe, which we fpecify in order to diftin- 
gnit 
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* Puifh a new and accurate performance, to which unfortunately 
-aan old title hath been prefixed. The laft edition of the Lon- 
don Pharmacopeia has alfo, in fome meafure, redrefied the 
evil, and brought the weights to a more accurate relative pro- 
‘portion. 

But whatever the reformations in the London Phicweccoete 
are, certain it is they have not been religioufly followed by the 
_ writers of more general difpenfatories, and the compounders of 

medicine. Except the Difpenfatory abovementioned, and the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopeia, with its learned Scholia, we know 
of no work upon this fubje& but retains the moft ridiculops 
sompofitions and characters of the powers and virtues of medi- 
cines. Nor are the quantities better afcertained, owing to the 
default in weights, and ignorance of the precife qualities of 
_each fimple or compound medicine. The celebrated Boerhaave 
_has performed effential fervice to phyfic, by afcertaining the 
properties of a great variety of powerful medicines, both in His 
Theory of Chemiftry, and his book De Pote/tatibus Medicamento- 
rum; but this great man, like his predeceffors, was feduced 
into error, either by authority, or by phyfical reafoning, which 
ought to be very cautioufly-admitted in fuch inquiries. The in- 
genious author of the Laboratory laid open, and the Inftitutes 
of Chemiftry has alfo been very ferviceable in the fame way, by 
teaching us a new method of more accurately, obferving the 
mutual effets on each other of material fubftances, and laying 
open the proceffes in chymiftry in the moft fcientific manner. 
Our author however apprchends that fomething farther may 
be ufeful, in afcertaining the dofes and powers of the different 
‘medicines now generally received in practice; with which view 
he exhibits a fcholium on the London Pharmacopeia, compofed 
_from his own obfervations, or the authority of approved writers, 
or experienced practitioners in the healing art... As he profeffes 
that the work is principally intended for the benefit of ftudents, 
_we are aftonifhed he thould chufe to convey his meaning ina 
dead language, fince we doubt not but this very circumftance 
will deprive him of a great number of readers, efpecially as his 
ftile is harfh, affected, and frequently obfcure.. Speaking of 
Boerhaave and Dr. Mead, in his preface, he obferves, Quando- 
quidem ad Poljandrian obiere, rullus diffide quin utrique inter beatos 
jam divinitus relegantur et tecenfeantur. 

It mutt. be acknowledged, indeed, that this kind of commen- 
tary was greatly wanted, not only to dire& the young practitioner 
with refpect to the ftrength of the different articles in the Mate- 
ria Medica; but the manner of compounding them, the quanti- 
ties, and their effe&ts in certain cafes and conftitutions. On 
thefe laft particulars our author is more minute and fatisfac- 
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‘tory than any other writer within our knowledge, as will appear 
by the following account of the Mufk Julep, an admirable me- 
‘ dicine in hyfteric fpafms and affections of the nerves : 


Fulepum e Mofcho. 
* Olim Julepum Mofchatum vocabitur. Hoc temperatum qui- 
' dem eft, fed nobile prorfus Cardiacum in Singultu Febre comi- 
tato, et in Paroxyfmo Hyfterico. Mofchus eft ingrediens cui 
precipue confidendum. Dofis Julepi Ziij. vel Cochl. v. tertiis 
“floris. Vid. Schol. p. 14. 
‘ Mulcimine pergrato fpiritus in Ventriculum copiofius allec- 
tat, et languidos refocillat. In Febribus mali moris, que vapo- 
- xibus deleteriis Stomachum fuffundunt, Spiritufque labantes ir- 
ritant, in confufiones et fpafmos adigunt, et Singultum inde 
excitant, nondum haé¢tenus preftantius novi Remedium; ali-' 
quando enim divinitus fuccurrit, et Singultum fuperat, Ut in- 
genue tamen fateor, tam funeftum hoc fepe notavi.effe fymp- 
toma, ut neque hoc, neque aliud quodcunque, vel ex cogitare 
vel invenire mihi adhuc datum fit, quod illi par fit, fed totis vi- 
ribus licet certavi, fatis tamen fruftra obnifus fum. Mofchus in 
Subftantia fingultui compefcendo infervit ; hoc vero fymptoma 
fi fuperveniat Febribus continuis et malignis, ab Opio caven- 
dum. Sunt quedam Mulieres hyfterice, et hypochondriaci 
Mares, qui vix odorem Mofchi ferre poffunt; propter raram 
enim Spirituum animalium texturam, nimis commoventur a ta- 
libus odoribus, adeoque in inordinatos motus abrepti, facile 
fpafmos Vifcerum internorum patiuntur. Conducit vomitum, 
Singultum, Lipothymiam, nonnunquam et Hyftericam paffio- 
nem patientibus. Mofchi, Zibethique odor, hypochondriace 
fuffocationi obnoxias Mulieres, repentina Syncope exanimat ; 
tantum vero abeft, ut in fubftantia affumpta talia hoftilia fine 
iftiufmodi Feeminis, ut etiam paroxyfmos hyftericos efficaciter © 
fiftant, et refrenent, inquit Etmullerus. Hec vero tunc pre- 
cipue convenire duxi, quoties Spiritus non ob copiam et tur- 
gefcentiam efferato exploduntur ; fed ob penuriam vacillatio- 
num io confufiones labuntur ; Mofchus enim Sanguinem po- 
tenter exagitat, Spiritufque valde reficit circa ventriculum hof- 
pitantes, novo vigore infpirat; exindeque undulatione faa, 
totam Syitafin collapfam erigit. Fuller variis in locis. 
‘ Julepum hoc, Species Aromaticz, et Tin&tura Aromatica in 
Mania funt ufui, 
‘ Mofchi Dofis olim vulgo Infanti 6 Ann. gr. fs. Adolefcenti 
16 Ann. gr. ij. Juveni 30 Ann. gr. iv. 
‘ Ubi Mofchus, et Ambragrifea, ut odoramenta non noceant, 
quod frequenter accidit, hic comperti funt magni fuiffe emo- 
lumenti in multis hyftericis conditionibus interne fampti, et 


externe umbilico applicati, 
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« Species eft Vulpis fylveftris, qua Mofchum producit in: fac- 
culis fub ventre fitis, in quibus Mofchus formatur, Hoc Arabes 
utebantur ut Cordiali magno; imprefentiarum autem iu om~ 
nibus ipforum Compofitis omittitur, quia Hyftericis et Hypo~ 
chondriacis utriufque Sexus nocet, et quod multum calfacit ; 
nequaquam ‘in Medicina exhibitur ; cum Goffipio in aures. in- 
trufus prodeft illi furditatis Speciei, que a fluidis nimis vifcidis 
et craflis oritur, inquit Geoffroy, 

‘ Calfacit, ficcat, attenuat, difcutit, Alexipharmicus eft et 
Cephalicus. Ufus precipui in omnibus Cordis atfectibus, ut 
palpitatione Cordis, &c. Spiritus nimirum Vitales fovet, ‘fuf- 
citat, recreatque. Hinc in affectibus Capitis et Nervorum, a 
frigore et craffis humoribus oriundis, tum et in dolore Colico 
prodeft, &c. Externe detergit Oculorum albugines, e thumi- 
das defluxiones exiccat, at Venerem concitat, &c. Schrod. An- 
nis nuperis experientia compertum eft egregium Remedium 
in Morbis nervorum, fpeciatim in Convulfionibus, Epilepfia, 
memoria labefaéta, anhelitu fcetido, Sterilitate, impotentia, 
Lumbricis, Arthride, Melancholia, atque in Febribus malignis; 
profpero eventu datur, infomnia,, etiamque in Mania in magna 
quantitate. Si in talibus conditionibus fefellit, Dofis exigui- 
tati, vel malo generi debetur Mofchi, qui ex gr. i. concedatur 
ad gr. xxx. pro re nata repetenda. Ingreditur Remedium cele- 
bratum Tonquin, ad morfum Canis rabidi. Dr. James Ph. L. 

. 521. 

. Br. Wall Vigorniz profpera tantamina hujus fecit, afferitque 
gr. x. Diaphorefin levem concitaffe fine calefaciendo, vel. irres 
quiem dando, fed e contra dolorem mitigando, {piritus fufcitan- 
do, dein poft fudoris eruptionem placidum fomnum ducendo. 

_ * Hyftericz, utut hujus odori adverfentur, in forma Boli fa- 
cile fumerent, fine ullainconvenientia; et quando Convulfiones 
vehementes ufui hujus per Os obftent; in Clyfteribus emolu- 
menti fit eximii ; addit infuper, fingultus convulfivos, fympto- 
matibus peffimis ftipatos, amotos fuifle a Dofi.una, vel altera 
Mofchi gr. x. Odoramenta porro notat fepe nocuiffe, ubi eo- 
rum Subftantia intus fumpta fzliciflima produxit effe&a : et 
duos fubfultu Tendinum laboraffe, anxietate extrema, et infom- 
nia, a morfu Canis rabidi, fumendo duas.dofes Mofchi ana gr. 
xvi. a querelis omnibus liberatos: notabili eventu frequenter 
adhibuit, et Dofin auxit ufque ad gr. xx. quovis quadrihorio in 
quo intervallo_fumpfit Jule. e Mofcho Cochl, ij. vel iij. Vid. 
Puly, Antilyf’ 

Amidit fuch a variety of articles, we can only quote one for - 
the reader to pafs fentence.on the author’s judgment, who, 
in our opinion, has laboured not unfuccefsfully for the benefit of 
phyfic, 

In 
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. Ina poftfeript the reader is exhorted to pardon fuch errors 
as arife from the want of farther revifal, from which the author 
was prevented by a complication of diforders. 





Arr. VI. An Examination of the Commercial Principles of the late 
Negotiation between Great Britain and France in 1761. In 
avbich the Syftem of that Negociation with Regard to our Colonies 
and Commerce isconfidered. 8vo. Pr. ts. 6d. Dodfley. 


MIDS * the great abundance of declamatory, corrupt, 
and prejudiced publications, which daily iffue from the prefs 

to inflame and miflead the minds of the people, we are glad to 
fee a writer of candour, of Knowledge, and good fenfe, under- 
take to difcufs certain queftions of the utmoft confequence to 
the commercial interefts of thefe kingdoms. The public hath 
long been amufed with debates on the comparative value of our 
acquifitions it North America, in the Weft Indies, and on the 
coaft of Africa. So many falfe faé&s have been urged, and op- 
pofite opinions delivered, that it ftill remains doubtful which of 
thefe conquefts ought peculiarly to claim the attention of the 
adminiftration, whenever the preliminaries of peace are adjufted. 
‘Thofe intereited in the reftitution of the fugar iflands, in order 
to keep up the price of that commodity, and of cotton, exag- 
gerate the value of Canada, and the neceflity of eretting a 
bulwark between our northern colonies and future French en- 
croachments; while they proportionably diminifh the advan- 
tages that would refult from our retaining Guadaloupe and 
Martinico. Another party, for reafons equally felfifh and ob- 
vious, extol the immenfe value of Senegal and Goree, alledg- 
ing, that the minifter who cedes thefe acquifitions, muft be 
guilty of wilfully betraying the intereft of his country. Some 
there are who cry up the importance of Minorca, and even of 
Belleifle, infifting upon the reftitution of the former, and re- 
tention of the latter, without which we facrifice real fecurity 
for ideal opulence ; while a few are too much elated with con- 
queit to admit of any ceffion to a beaten, difpirited, and ex~ 
haufted enemy. Our judicious author fteers a middle courfe, 
acknowledges the value of each of thefe objects, but examines 
with the utmott accuracy, precifion, and good fenfe, upon 
which of them we ought to lay the greateft ftrefs in our nego- 
ciations for reftoring the tranquillity of Europe. He proves 
thar the late miniiter was miftaken in the comparative eftimate 
which he made of our conquefts when preliminaries came to 
be fettled with M. Buffey. His aim is not to throw reflections 
on the conduc of that right honourable gentleman, but light 
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on the fubje&t of debate, and fhame on thofe mercenary indivi- 
duals, who would proftitute the honour and intereft of the na“ 
tion, miflead the minifter, and employ all the engines of cun- 
ning, fraud, and mifreprefentation, to promote thofe felfith 
fhameful purpofes. He writes indeed in fo difpaffionate a man- 
ner, and with fo much conviction, that we are inclined to give 
the utmoft credit to his profeffions. 

The points difcuffed by our author are, ¢ What the fyftem 
of the negociation between Mr. P—tt and Mr. Buffy was, with 
regard to our commerce and our colonies in America ?—-The 
ftrength or weaknefs of the principles upon which that fyitem 
was founded ?—And the motives which may have induced us at 
that time to adopt thofe principles?” The leading idea in this 
negociation was the retaining to ourfelves the poffeffion of Ca- 
nada. At the opening of the treaty we agreed to negociate 
away the iflands of Guadaloupe and Marigalante, in exchange 
for Minorca, After Belleifle was reduced, that conqueft was 
thrown into the bargain as of no value, notwithftanding the im- 
menfe treafures, and number of lives it coft. This, indeed, ap- 
pears to haye been the maxim adopted, ‘ that we ought not to 
afpire at the extenfion of our colonies in the Weft Indies.’ 

The fate of Senegal and Goree became a principal matter of 
difpute in this negociation. At firft the French only agreed to 
cede Goree ; in the end they confented to give up both Sene- 
galand Goree ; as an equivalent for which we agreed to allow 
fome advantages in the flave trade.’ 

‘ Now (fays our author) without recurring to the above max- 
im, what colourable reafon can poffibly be affigned for our con- 
du& ? We were hot fo fond of Senegal and Goree becaufe 
they were a fecurity to our colonies in North America. We did 
not feek them, to give us a fuperiority in the Mediterranean. 
It muft be merely as commercial objeéts that we valued them. 
We could poffibly have no other motive. But were they, in 
a commercial view, objeéts as confiderable as Guadaloupe? No 
one ever imagined it. I fhall thew prefently that the trade of ! 
Guadaloupe is above feventeen times more confiderable. What 
then could have been put into the fcale of Senegal to turn the 
balance in its favour againft this immenfe difproportion : except 
the refolution, however it came to prevail, that we ought not 
to extend ourtrade, or our empire in the Weft Indies? 

‘It is neceflary the reader fhould be warned, that the quef- 
tion then was not, nor now is, which thould have the prefe- 
rence in our eftimation, Guadaloupe or Canada, the Weft In- 
dian or North American commerce ; that queftion was praéti- 
cally decided, by the voluntary, unfollicited ceffion of the whole 
couatry of Canada, by France herfelf. . . . 

6 2 * Had 
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¢ Had it indeed been neceflary, by the furrender of the fertile 
ifland of Guadaloupe, to purchafe the vaft but unprofitable forefts 
of Canada, the paffion at leaft of boundlefs empire would 
have been flattered. - There had perhaps been fomething mag- 
nificent in fuch a delufion. But from the beginning there was 
no mention of an exchange of that nature. The firft over- 
tures to the treaty declare, that, not Guadaloupe, but the pri- 
vilege of the fifhery at Newfoundland, was the compenfation 
for Canada ; and through the whole negociation, no particular 
confideration is fpecified as the compenfation of Guadaloupe 
on our fide, but fingly the reftitution of Minorca on theirs,’ 

The diftribution which took place at that negociation of the 
Neutral Iflands, is demonftrated by our author to be an equally 
ftrong proof of the inattention of the miniftry to our interefts 
in the Weft Indies. 

Next the author enquires, whether this fyftem which was 
adopted be founded on reafon and the real reciprocal intereft of 
Great Britain and her colonies ; and whether the places we 
were to have received in compenfation, were equivalent to the 
ceffions by which they were to have been purchafed. He even 
proves from an accurate inveftigation of decifive fas, that the’ 
aggregate of all the advantages which were to be obtained by 
every other article of the treaty, was not equivalent to the lofs 
of Guadaloupe alone. Inthe courfe of this enquiry he makes - 
feveral keen but decent ftri€tures, on a very ingenious late per- 
formance, entitled, The Intereft of our Colonies, deteéting the 
author in a variety of fophifms, and egregious mifreprefen- 
tations. 

He admits, that the infular and continental colonies of Ame- 
rica are mutually beneficial to each other, but denies the benefits, ' 
tho’ reciprocal, to be equal; and obferves, in comparing the re- 
lative value of each to the nfother country, that the duties le- 
vied on fugar form no inconfiderable part of the revenue. 

The author of the pamphlet above cited, gives an extra& 
from the cuftom houfe entries, with a view of fhewing the little’ 
value of our Weft Indian colonies, in comparifon of thofe of 
North America; and this very initance our fenfible writer turns- 
againft him, by fair reafoning and clear dedu€tion. 

‘ We there find (fays our writer) the export to the Weft In- 
dies in the year 1758, to have been but 877,5711. 19s. 11d, 
and that, to North America, 1,832,948}. 135. 10d. 

‘ In order to difcover the extreme fallacy of this proceeding, 
you muft obferve that, while he difplays the Britifth export to 
North America, and to the Weft Indies, he takes due care in-' 
tirely to fink the import, that is to fay, the returns to Great 
Britain from both. He fhews you indeed where the Britifh 
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goods go; but heneither fhews you from whence, nor by what 
means, they are paid for. The author is, to do him juftice, 
too knowing in his fubje& to have made this omiffion througty 
inadvertency. It is eafily accounted for. 

‘ If he had given a fair ftate of eur exports to, and imports 
from North America and the Weft Indies refpeétively, the ac- 
count would have ftood thus: 





1. ; Ss. d. lh. s. d. 
* Exports Imports. 
to North b tszo48 13 10}from the fstsqox 2 2 
America, W. Indies, 
Imports Exports to 
from Norn} 648,683 o 4| the went 877,571 19 13 
America, Indies, 
Deficiency } Excefs of Im-)} 
of Imports, ports, being 
being a Bal- a Ballance ) 
lance due to > 1,184,265 13 6jdue from 956,464 2 3 
Great Bri- Great Britain 
tain from to the Weit 
N. America, Indies, 





And from fuch a fair ftate of thofe trades two things muft have 
appeared ; firft, that the returns made by North America to 
Great Britain are exceffively inferior to what North America re-> 
ceives from hence, whereby a ballance ftands againft North 
America of no lefs than 1,184,265/. 135. 6¢. And as we know# 
that North America contains no mines of gold or filver, the 
reader muft naturally have inquired by what means this bal- 
lance was made up to Great Britain ; and this enquiry would: 
have led his attention to the Weft Indian trade; the fair ftate 
of which would have difcovered the fecond thing, viz, that 
contrary to the cafe of North America, the returns made by 
the Weft-Indies to Great Britain are exceffively fuperior to’ 
what the Weft-Indies receive from hence, whereby a ballance 
ftands for the Weft-Indies of no lefs than 956,464/. 25. 3d. 
Now as it is well known that we never fend treafure to the 
Weft Indies to make up this ballance (on the contrary we re- 
czive a great deal from thence) it would as naturally be atked 





‘ * T have taken the exports both to North America and the 
Weft Indies from the author of the Jntere/ ; I could not obtain 
the imports of that year, but I know no reafon or circum- 
ftance, which fhould make me rejeé& thofe of the very year 
following, which I have obtained, 

how 
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how this overplus on the fide of the Weft Indiés was anfweéred 
and ballanced on the fide of Great Britain ; and this, upon ex- . 
amination, would appear to have been done by thrée ways. 

‘ Firft, By our Weft Indies taking upon themfelves the pay- 
ment of a very large part of that exceflive North American de- 
ficiency, a fact that would clearly have fhewn the dependence of 
North America on that trade, without which our North Ame- 
rican colonies-could never pay for, nor confequently take off, 
our manufactures. 

* Secondly, In paying for almoft the whole African trade, by 
which their importance in another light would have become 
evident. And, 

‘ Thirdly, In the very great fums fpent by the Weft Indian 
planters refident in England ; whereas we detive fcarce any ad- 
vantage of that kind, none I am fure that is worth mentioning; 
from any of the continental plantations to the northward. 

* All this, I fay, would have appeared from a faire and bal- 
lanced ftate of the exports to, and imports from, North Ame- 
rica and the Weft Indies ; and this, inftead of lowering, would 
have raifed the vaft importance of the Weft India plantations. 
Whereas, from the imperfeét, and therefore fallacious ftate of 
it, given by that writer, an inattentive, uninformed reader might 
be apt to imagine, that Great Britain had no other advantage 
from the Weft Indies, than fimply what aroie from her exports 
thither ; than which fuppofition nothing can be more ground- 


lefs.’ 
The next remarks upon the fame performance are no lefs 


acute: 

‘ The writer (fays he) goes ftill further; and, as it were, in tri- 
umph, fhews how {mall the proportional increafe of the Weft India 
trade has been to that of North America. This is, I believe, 
very lamentably true ; but after what has been faid, the reader, 
I imagine, will of himfelf draw a conclufion from it diametri- 
cally oppofite to that gentleman’s wifhes. He will fee (for even 
that gentleman willinform him) that our Weit India trade has 
been cramped merely for want of land, and not for want of 
market. Whereas the North American trade has extended, 
becaufe it had land fufficient to bear fuch an extent for ages to 
come, and becaufe it found a market, not indeed in the Englifh, 
but in the French Sugar Colonies, which had alfo increafed 
abundantly, becaufe they (the French) had land in abundance, 
in the Weft Indies. Common fenfe would dictate to us the 
{cheme of acquifition where we wanted, not where we did want; 
and the fame plain principle would direét us to prefer that 
pian, which, by the operation of one fingle principle, muft ex- 
tend our trade where it was limited, and rectify it, where it 
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was limited, and rectify it, where it was wrong-direéted. Ac- 
quifition in the Weft-Indies muft at once increafe our limited 
and decaying fugar trade, and recall our, extenfive indeed, 
but erring trade. of North America, from French to Englifh 
markets. 

_* This fingle confideration might feem fufficient to enforce 
the propriety, I had almoft faid neceffity, of making acquifi- 
tions in the Weft-Indies even in preference, had that been the 
difpute, as it was not, 4 continental acquifitions ; but there is 
another confideration refulting from the fame fac, -which in my 
opinion is {till more cogent. ! 

‘ This author has fhewn, that our export to the Weft-Indies, 
is greatly inferior to our export to the northern colonies. But he 
has, perhaps, more artfully, than ingenuoufly, omitted the 
proportion of the inhabitants, who call for thefe exports. In all 
the Britifh iflands it will be difficult to raife the Whites to 
g0,000);; in North America they exceed a million and an half ; 
by which it appears that one white man in the Weft-Indies, is 
worth to the trade of the mother country, about eight if 
North America; for if a million and an half of inhabitants ia 
North America (to fay nothing of the troops) took off in the 
year 1758, according to his own ftating of the queftion, but 
1,832,948/. 13s. 10d. and 90,000 inhabitants in the Weft-In- 
dies 877,57 1/. 19s. 11d. it appears at a glance how much more 
valuable the trade of the Weft-Indies is, than the trade of 
North America, in proportion to the number of inhabitants ; 
and if we were to take in the extent of territory, we fhould be 
loft in the difproportion. From thefe fa&ts, furnifhed by that 
author for a dire&t contrary purpofe, we muft neceffarily infer 
it to be our intereft, not indeed to contraét, or in any-wife ne- 
glec&t our continental poffeffions, but to attend to the increafe 
of thofe between the tropicks, as the primary and leading ob- 
ject of our policy.’ 

In comparing the commercial advantages of Minorca, Ca- 
nada, Senegal, and Goree to Great Britain, in refpe& to thofe 
of Guadaloupe, he reckons a ballance of five hundred and 
eighty-three thoufand two hundred and fixty nine pounds three 
fhillings and nine-pence, in favour of the latter, the eftimate 
being deduced from the moft recent entries at the cultom-houfe. 
Enquiring whether all ceffions made in the negociations of 
1761, were together equivalent to the reftitution of Guada- 
loupe, his words are, 

‘ Thefe acquifitions then were Minorca, Canada, and Sene- 
gal, together with the ifle of Goree. 

‘ The neutral iflands, Dominique and Tobago, cannot as I 
have fhewn, in common fenfe be reckoned as acquifitions made 
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by that treaty; for we yielded in their place to France two 
others, St. Lucie, alone of infinitely more confequence, and St. 
Vincent: thefe in their place I thall confider more at large: 
at prefent I fhall examine the value of all the allowed acqui- 
fitions. 

* Of Minorca I have already fpoken, and the enumeration 
of its commercial advantages was quickly finifhed. 

« I fhall now examine the weight of Canada m the commef- 
cial feale. ‘To avoid imcumbring the djfcourfe, I have thrown 
the detail of the exported produce of Canada intoa table. The 
fum-total of the export of Canada to Great Britain appears to 
confift wholly of furs and fkins, and to be no more in value 
than 14015/. 175. Id. a year. 

* The reader, habituated to the declamations with which the 
publick have been fo often amufed on the fubjeé&t of Canada, 
will undoubtedly be fomewhat furprized at the inconfiderable 
value of this immenfely extenfive country. For my part! never 
entertained a very high opinion of its importance in any, much 
lefs in a trading Jight. Y¥et the precife ftate of its commerce 
has fallen below my own mean opinion of its value; it is even 
below the income of very many private eftates: and here let it 
be remembered, that this deficiency, in the dire&t trade between 
Canada and Great Britain, is not compenfated, as in our own 
old northern colonies, by an exten¥ive traffick to the Weft- 
Indies. ‘The trade between Canada and the iflands is abfolutely 
none; and it has happened exaétly as I at firft forefaw, that 
whatever little trade of this kind was carried on whilft Canada 
continucd in the pofleflion of France, muft be loft and at end, 
as foon as ever Canada became an Englifh poffeffion. The en- 
tire produce of this province might be imported hither in one 
fingle fhip; and this is the whole exifting value of Canada to 
the commerce and navigation of Great Britain, 14,0c0/, to the 
former ; a fhip or two at molt to the latter. 

‘ The laft of the acquifitions, which we were to have made 
by that treaty, was Senegal and Goree. The value of thefe 
places arifes principally from their fupplying us with gums, 
which we were before obliged to take from the French. By this 
acquifition we alfo add fomething to our fupply of flaves. It 
may, however, be obferved, that Senegal does not fupply very 
many flaves ; and that thofe brought from thence are, of all 
the Africans, the lealt adapted to labour, and confequently 
bear the lowelt price at the Weft-India markets. 

‘-It is notin my power to be quite as exact as I could wifh 
in this particular ; however, I have not negle&ted to acquire 
the beft information poffible. None of my accounts raife the 
number of flaves, exported from Senegal in any year, to more 
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thah 1000; and at the beft price their value at market will not 
exceed 30,000/. The gum, we receive annually from Senegal, 
may be worth about 7ooo/. The following table, therefore, 
will fhew in one view the value of the acquifitions we were to 
have made by that treaty, and the price we were to have paid 
for them; and whether all thefe acquifitions put together, 
could be confidered as anequivalent for the lofs we fhould have 
fuftained in the furrender of Guadaloupe. By the late treaty. 


We fhould have acquired We fhould have loft 
.° -@ a, lL sd 
Canada, worth? | heat’ ale i Guadaloupe, 
annually pti’ worth an- ¢ 603269 3 g 
Minorca, ditto, 500 nually 
eee: i 33000 





Tota] Aquifi- wuat op on 
tion per Ann. prene:, © 
Net Lofs per dz. 551753 6 8 








603269 39 603269 3.9 
commercially therefore we fhould have loft by the bargain 
above 550,000/. a year,«and have purchafed what we retained 


at more than ten times their value. 
‘ But if we take into the confideration the expence of keep- 


ing thefe acquifitions refpectively, the account will then ftand 
thus: 





In * Canada one regiment £. 20,000 

In Senegal and Goree one 20,000 

In Minorca four regiments 74,000 
-——-—— 

114,000 


‘ To this charge, if we oppofe even the whole grofs value 
of the trade of all thefe places, there will be found an over-bal- 
lance of expence more than profit to the amount, in time of 
profoundeft peace, of 62,484/. 2s. 11d. whereas, allowing the 


fame force to be kept up in Guadaloupe as | have allowed for 


Canada, and dedu&ting accordingly 20,o00/. from the produce 
of that ifland, there will ftill be a ballance in favour of Gusues 
loupe of 583,269/. 35. od. 
‘ So that, on making the beft of the bargain, we muft lofe 
ELT ATES SAT 
« * T believe the reader will fee that I ftated this account 
moft exceffively in favour of Canada, by only charging Canada 


with the fame force I-did to Guadaloupe.’ , 
U 2 con- 
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-confiderably by retaining all the territories we were to have ate 
quired by.that treaty. The only obje&t by which we did, or im 
the nature of things we could, gain any, thing, we thought 
proper to give away without any compenfation at all. 

‘ Were we to confume at home the. whole produce of 
Guadaloupe, the very duties raifed on that produce would a- 
auount to more than the whole grofs produce of all the reft of 
our conquetts.’ 4) 

All the refleGions refpe&ting the diftribution of the Neutral 
Iflands, difcover a perfe& knowledge of the prefent ftate of the 
‘Weft Indies, a confiderable portion of fagacity, and fincere regard 
for the welfare of the colonies and of Great Britain : after which 
the author proceeds to the caufes that might have induced the 
ad——n to overlook the advantages which would neceffarily 
refult from the poffeflion of Guadaloupe, by the increafe of the 
revenue and of navigation, the conftant fupplies to our cotton 
manufatures, and the opportunity it would afford of keeping 
the command of the fugar markets in Europe in our own hands, 
Thefe caufes he refers to the mifreprefentations of felfifh inte- 
tere{ted perfons, and not to the fault of the minifter. In con- 
fidering Canada as an eftablifhment of profit, he demonftrates, 
that inland colonies can never prove, in any confiderable de- 
gree, beneficial to Britifh commerce; that, independent of Ca- 
nada, we have land more than fufficient for every fort of pro- 
duét which the moft fanguine projector can defire; and laftly, 
that if we were deficient in an extent of territory, yet Canada 
Proper lies in a climate abfolutely incapable of furnifhing any 
one of the commodities, which thofe writers pretend may be 
raifed in this barten province. Thence he proceeds to confider 
irs value as an eftablifhment of defence, either as a fecurity to 
our northern colonies from the encroachments of the French, 
as a fecurity from the attacks of the Indians, or a fecurity 
againft a future war in America. In difcuffing thefe pcints he 
difcovers a great fund of political knowledge, and fhrewd ob- 
fervation: but appears too much prepoflefled with the ideas he 
has formed of the fuperior importance of Guadaloupe. He 
concludes with recommending to the ferious confideration of 
the m——y, whether at the clofe of a glorious, but moft ex- 
penfive war, which has laid fo heavy a burthen upon our reve- 
nue, and our credit, it ought not to be one obje&, at leaft, of 
our attention, to find in our conquefts fomething which might 
enable us to diminish, or to fupport the enormous weight of 
our.debis; and whether we ought not to deliberate maturely, 
before we throw out of our hands an acquifition worth, at this 
woment, the annual fum of 600,000]. to our direé& Britith 


commerce ; for which we fhould have only a poor equivalent in 
Speculative 
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fpeculative projets of trade, in places which never enjoyed any. 
trade, and the ideal fecurity of places which were never mn any 
danger. 

Such is the fubftance of this fhrewd, well-written, and very 
intelligent pamphlet ; to many particulars in which we-muft 
accede, though we cannot join with the writer, in thinking 
Canada fo trifling an acquifition as it is reprefented, or the dan- 
ger of our colonies merely ideal, before the reduction of that 
province, 

In a poftfeript he apologizes for fome trivial errors, which: 
may occur in courfe of the foregoing pages, as they cannot in 
the leaft invalidate the fcope of his arguments ; and affirms that 
he has not pufhed, to their full extent, the advantages with 
which he was furnifhed by the moft undubitable fa&s. To this 
he annexes a comparative view of the trade of Guadaloupe, in 
the imperfec& ftate in which it ftood immediately after its re- 
duction, and that of Penfylvania, one of our moft flourifbing 
colonies in North America, immediately before the declaration 
of war with France. 

The reader will perceive, from thefe extra&ts, that it is not 
without reafon we allow fo much room to this little pamphlet, 
which we confider as one of the moft judicious productions fince 
the commencement of political altercation. 


—_— 





Art. VII. Poems on Several Subje&s. To which 1s prefixed, An’ 
Effay on the Lyric Poetry of the Ancients 3 In Two Letters in- 
Seribed to the Right Hon. James Lord Defkfoord. By John 
Ogilvie, 4. M. 4to. Pr. tos. 6d. Keith. 


HE eye is immediately ftruck, on the firft fight of this 
volume, with the beauty of the paper, the neatnefs of 

the type, and the elegance of the engravings with which it is 
embellifhed ; ornaments that add nothing to the intrinfic value, 
but give pleafure to every perfon of tafte interefted in the pro- 
grefs of the arts. The frontifpiece, defigned and engraved by 
Walker, is exquifitely delicate. The ruins of Tadmor, prefixed 
to the Ode on Melancholy, is well imagined by the fame artift ; 
and the head pieces to the Odes to Sleep, the Evening, Time, and 
the Genius of Shakefpeare, reile& equal honour on his fancy 
and execution; which we mention as a proof, that all merit in 
this way is not confined to foreigners, and that we rejoice at 
any opportunity of applauding the performances of our own 

countrymen. 

Moft of the poems of which this volume is compofed are al- 
seady in poffeffion of the public. They were ufhered forth in’ 
= U 3 detached: 
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detached pieces; and it appears from the author’s advertife- 
ment, they were received with that warm applaufe which many 
of them certainly deferve. As none, however, of thefe poems 
ever fell into the hands of the writer of this article, he will ven- 
ture to pafs his own judgment, without regard to what may 
have been advanced by his colleagues, which, at prefent he hag 
no opportunity of confulting. Should both fentences coincide 
it will be a fure proof of impartiality, and fhould they happen 
to differ, it will only ferve to evince, that perfons engaged in 
the fame undertaking may differ in opinion, and that objets of 
tafte admit of no certain ftandard. 

The effay on the Lyric poetry of the ancients, addreffed in 
two letters to lord Defkfoord, is intirely new, and a valuable 
addition to Mr. Ogilvie’s works. Here he difplays a rich fund 
of erudition, a fine tafte, a critical fagacity, and a perfe& ac- 
quaintance with the beauties of the ancient lyrifts. Several 
novel and ingenious opinions are ftarted ; and thofe poets, who 
have for fo many ages been the delight of the more refined part 
of mankind, are charaerized by the happieft touches of a de- 
licate pencil. He has accurately obferved the progrefs of the 
mufe, and the different fafhions fhe put on, in conformity to 
the manners of the times, from the unnatural defcription of 
heathen theogony, tothe more chaite expreffion of delicate fen- 
timent. The abufes of a luxuriant imagination, is properly the 
fubjeét of the firft letter ; which he inveftigates by a critical exa- 
men of fome.of the earlier lyric writers. Anacreon’s portrait 
{peaks the very bard, and. admirably exprefies the flile of his 
compofitions. 

‘ He flourifhed between the 6oth and 7oth Olympiads. His 
pieces are the offspring of genius and indolence. His fubjeés 
are perfeétly fuited to his character. ‘The devices which he 
would have to be carved upon a filver cup, are extremely inge- 
nious. ) 

‘ Sweetnefs and natural elegance charatterife the. writings of 
this poet, as much as carcleffnefs and eafe diftinguifhed his man- 
ners. In fome of his pieces there is exuberance and even wild- 
nefs of imagination, as in that particularly which is addreffed 
toa young girl, where he wifhes alternately to be transformed 
into a mirror, a coat, a ftream, a bracelet, anda pair of fhoes, 
for the different purpofes which he recites. This is meer fport 
and wantonne{s, and the poet would probably have excufed 
himfelf for it, by alledging that he tock no greater liberties in 
his own fphere than his predeceffors of the fame profeffion had 
done in another. His indolence and love of eafe is often 
painted with great fimplicity and elegance, and his writings 
abound with thofe beautiful and unexpe&ted turns which are 
characteriftic of every fpecies of the ode. ‘ Though 
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‘ Though we muft allow Anacreon to have been an original 
genius, yet itis probable, asI formerly obferved, that he took 
Lyric Poetry as lie found it: and without attempting te cor- 
rect imperfections, of which he might have been fenfible, made 
on the contrary the fame ufe of this which a man of addrefs 
will do of the foibles of his neighbour, by employing them to 
promote his own particular purpofes. We may conclude indeed 
from the character of this P«t, that he was not fitted to ftrike 
out new lights.in the field of fcience, or to make confiderable 
deviations from the practice of his predeceffors.’ 

The features of Horace are, in general, happily hit off, tho’ 
we cannot help thinking that the ingenious ¢ritic has mifrepre- 
fented fome traits in his charaéter, froma natural and amiable 
partiality to a favourite writer. 

‘ Your lordhhip (fays he) need not be told, that the Roman 
poet, who had the advantage of improving upon fo many origi+ 
nals, takes ina greater vaiiety of fubjeCts than any of his pre+ 
deceffors, and runs into more diffufe and diverfified meafure. fF 
have faid, my Lord, that his fubjetts are more diverfified, be- 
caufe in the character of a Lyric Poet we muft confider him as 
a profeffed imitator both of Anacreon and of Pindar. In the 
former point of view he falls under our immediate cognifance ; 
in the latter we fhall take a view of him afterwards, when we 
come to examine the works of that great original, whofe ex- 
ample he follows. 

* The reader will obferve, that in the fhorter odes of Ho- 
race there is commonly one leading thought, which is finely 
enlivened with the graces of defcription. A conftant unity of 
fertiment is therefore preferved in each of them, and the abrupt 
itarts and fallies of paffion are fo artfully interwoven with the 
principal fubject, that upon a review of the whole piece, we find 
it to be a perfec imitation of nature. This poet (whofe judg- 
ment appears to have been equal to bis imagination) is parti- 
cularly careful to obferve propriety in his moft irregular ex- 
curfions, and the vivacity of his paflion is juftified by the cir- 
cumftances in which he is fuppofed to be placed. The diction 
of thefe poems is likewife adapted with great accuracy to the 
fentiment, as it is generally concife, forcible and expreflive. 
Brevity of Janguage ought indeed particularly to characterife 
this fpecies of the ode, in which the Poet writes fronmrimmediate 
feeling, and is intenfely animated by .his fubje&t. Delicacy is 
likewife indifpenfibly requifite, becaufe the reader is apt to be 
difgufted with the leaft appearance of conftraint or harfhnefs 
in a poem, whole principal excellence lies in the happy and 
elegant turn of a pointed refleétion. In fhort, little fallies and 
picturefque epithets have a fine effect in pieces of this kind, as 
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by the former the paflions are forcibly inflamed, and by the 
latter their effects are feelingly expofed. 

‘ Of all thefe delicate beauties of compofition, the Odes of 
Horace abound with pregnant and ftriking examples. Some- 
times he difcovers the ftrength of his pafhon, when he is en- 
deavouring to forget it, by a fudden and lively turn which is 
wholly unexpected. 

« Sometimes his picturesare heightened with beautiful imagery, 
and he feizeth the imagination before he appeals to reafon. On 
other occafions hé-breaks abruptly intoa fhort and fpirited tran- 
fition ; and on fome fubjeéts he is led imperceptibly into a foft 
melancholy, which peculiar elegance of expreflion, renders ex- 
tremely agreeable. A fine ftroke of this kind occurs in his 
beautiful Ode to Septimius.—’Thefe are the fentiments which 
our ingenious critic entertains of Horace as a lyrift, many of 
which have been condemned, upon the jufteft principles, by 
the learned and fagacious lord Kaymis, in his Etements of Cri- 
ticifm. 

In the fecond Jetter to his noble patron, Mr. Ogiivie-inauires 
what fhare imagination claims in the compofition of the ode, 
and what are the errors into which the odift is moft eafily be- 
trayed. He fets out with refuting a miftaken notion, that a 
poet may, with greatereafe, excite admiration when his theme 
is fublime, than when it is common, and fuch as we have been 
accuftomed to contemplate. His fentiments on this point are 
peculiarly beautiful. 

‘ Admiration is a paffion which can never be excited in any 
perfon, unlefs when there is fomething great and aftonithing, 
either in the general difpofition of @ work or in fome of the fe- 
parate members of which it is formed. Thus we admire a 
whole piece, when we obferve that the parts which compofe it 
are placed in a itriking and uncommon combination, and we 
even confider one happy ftroke as an indication of genius in 
the artift. It frequently happens that the fubje&t of a Poem is 
of fuch a nature, as that its moft effential members cannot be 
fet in any light diltin& from that in which cuftom and experi- 
ence has led us to confider them. ‘Thus when the Poet ad. 
drefied an hymn to Jupiter,- Diana, or Apollo, he could not 
be ignorant that his readers were well apprifed of the general 
manner, in which it was neceflary to treat of thefe perfonages, 
and thet they would have been offended, if he had prefumed 
to differ in any material point from the opinions handed down 
by traditionary evidence. It was therefore necefiary, that the 
Poet fhould manage a fubje& of this kind in the fame manner 
as Rubens and Caypel have painted the Crucifixion, by either 
varying the atttiude of the principal obje& to make it more fub~ 
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lime and admirable, or by rendering fome inferior figure pictu- 
refque and animated which had efcaped the notice of his prede- 
ceffors, When therefore a fublime. obje& is not fhown in fome 
great and uncommon point of view, the Poet finks in our 
efteem as much as he would have rifen in it, if we had found his 
genius equal to his ambition. 

‘ As | have already borrowed one illuftration from painting, 
permit me to recall to your lordfhip’s memory, that noble fi- 
gure by which the Church of Rome permitted, Raphael to re- 
prefent the Eternal Father, a figure which has been always con- 
fidered as one of the greateft ornaments of the galleries of the 
Vatican. Any perfon may conclude that the difficulty of fuc- 
ceeding in this great attempt, muft have bore fome proportion to 
the semerity (fhall we call it) of venturing to defign it. If this 
celebrated artift had failed of throwing into that figure an air 
wholly extraordinary, his defign would either have been confi- 
dered as rath, or his imagination cenfured as deficient. 

¢ On the contrary, the Poet who chufeth a more unpromif- 
ing fubje&, and difplays an unexpeéted fertility of invention 
in his manner of treating it, is admired as an original genius, 
and the perufal of his work excites in our mind the molt agree- 
able mixture of furprize and pleafure.’ 

He gives inftances from Callimachus, Pindar, and the prince 
of the Epic tribe, to prove, that admiration is not merely ex- 
cited by the dignity of the fubjé& ; but that it refults from the 
great and uncommon circumftances which are happily thrown 
into the defcription. No man indeed ever doubted, that ge- 
nius could elevate the fubjeét ; yet Mr. Ogilvie muft acknow- 
ledge, ‘that the choice of a fubjeé is a confiderable part of ze- 
nius ; and that fome themes are of fuch a nature, as to be in- 
capable of raifing admiration by the utmoft force of defcription, 
while others are almoft equally incapable of being confidered 
without emotion. 

Our author is of opinion, that imagination claims a higher 
fhare of merit in the compofitions of the lyrift, than in any 
other fpecies of poetry; becaufe in the other branches of this 
art different ends may be obtained, and different expedients de- 
vifed to anfwer the fame purpofe : whereas the moft perfe& 
Kind of lyric poetry admits only of that end, to attain. which, 
this faculty of the mind in its utmoft vigour is indifpenfably re- 
quifte. ' By this peculiarity of the ode, the lyrift is feduced into 
a blemifh no lefs exceptionable than barrennefs. By a profufion 
of ornament and graces, his fentiments become fuperficial, or 
overcharged with colouring, and the thought is enervated in 
proportion to the luxuriance of fancy. Variety of imagery, 
bold tranfitions, and vivid picturefque defcriptions, conftitute 
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the excellency of this kind of poetry. The Epic writer may be- 
-fometimes indulged with purfuing an idea, and running a meta- 
phor into length ; but the Lyric poet muft take the greateft 
care that his metaphors correfpond to the obje&,; in fuch a man- 
ner, as to fhew its complete proportions in the fulleft point of 
view, without including foreign and unappropriated epithets. 
In aword, the metaphors ought to be fhort, expreffive, and per- 
fectly fitted to the fubject to be illuftrated, like thofe obfervable 
in the Lyric odes of Euripides and Sophocles. ‘The poet muft 
alfo be careful to affign to every object that precife degree of 
colour, as well as that importance in the arrangement of fenti- 
ments, which it feems peculiarly to demand, A defeé& alfo ia 
the choice or difpofition of images, is fignally perceivable in the 


Lyric compofitions. 
‘It is therefore the bufinefs of the Lyric Poet, who would 


avoid the cenfure of compofing with inequality, to confider the 
colouring of which particular ideas are naturally fufceptible, and 
to difcriminate properly betwixt fentiments, whofe native fub- 
limity requires but little affiftance from the pencil of art, and 
a train of thought which (that it may correfpond to the former) 
demands the heightening of poetic painting. The altonithing in- 
equalities which we meet with, even in the productions of un- 
queflioned genius, are originally to be deduced, from the care- 
Jefinefs of the Poet who permitted his imagination to be hur- 
ried from one object to another, dwelling with pleafure upon 
a favourite idea, and pafling flightly over intermediate fteps, 
that he may catch that beauty which fluQuates on the gaze of 
expectation.’ 

Every branch of the ode ought to be charafterifed by a pecu- 
liar degree of vivacity, and even vehemence of thought and 
expreflion, which it is impoffible to preferve without diverfity 
and concinnity joined with energy and fire. 

What Mr. Ogilvie remarks on perfonification is very judi- 
cious ; but we fee no reafon why propriety in this figure is pe- 
culiarly requifite in the odift. His obfervations on the genius 
and manner of Pindar, are exceedingly ingenious; and the cri- 
ticifms on fome paffages in the odes of Flaccus, difcover a re- 
fined tafte and much judgment.—Let us now fee how far he has 
been able to adhere in his poetical compofitions to the rules laid 
down in his critique on Lyric poetry. 

In the pretty ode on Melancholy, the author has indulged 
himfelf in a fine train of thought, from which he makes fome 
tranfitions, which, we apprehend, are little fuited to the fub- 
je&t. Some of the images introduced, rather excite dread than 


melancholy. 


‘Or 
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¢ Or bear me far to yon bleak difmal plain; ~ 
Where fell-ey’d tygers all a-thirft for bloof 

Howl to the defart ; while the horrid train, 
Roams o’er the wild where once great Babel ftood.’ 


Propriety of metaphor is hardly faftained in the laft of thefe 
four lines, which has fearce any meaning at all, 


‘ Perch’d like a raven on fome blafted yew, 
Let guilt revolve. the thought-diftraéting fin ; 

Scar’d while her eyes furvey th’etherial blue, 
Left _heav’n’s frong lightning burft the dark within, 


The firft fix ftanzas glow indeed with fine.imagery, and thefe 
lines which we are going to quote abound with noble fenti- 
ments and folemn verfification, thongh we cannot think them 
intirely inthe chara&ter of Lyrick poetry. 


«When bleeds the heart as genius blooms unknown, 
When melts the eye o’er Virtue’s mournful bier ; 

Not wealth, but Pity fwells the burfting gtoan, 
Not pow’r, but whifpering Nature prompts the tear. 


Say, gentle mourner, in yon mouldy vault, 
Where the worm fattens on fome fcepter’d brow, 

Beneath that roof with fculptur’d marble fraught, 
Why fleeps unmov’d the breathlefs duft below? 


Sleeps it more fweetly than the fimple fwain, 
Beneath fome mofly turf that refts his head? 

Where the lone Widow tells the Night her pain, 
And Eve’ with dewy tears embalms the dead. 


The lily, fcreen’d from ev’ry ruder gale, 
Courts not the cultur’d fpot where rofes {pring : 

But blows neglected in the peaceful vale, 
And {cents the zephirs balmy-breathing wing. 





The bufts of grandeur, and the pomp of pow’r, 
Can thefe bid Sorrow’s gufhing tears fubfide ? 

Can thefe avail, in that tremendous hour, 
When Death’s cold hand congeals the purple tide ? 


Ah no !—the mighty names are heard no more: 
Pride’s thought fublime and Beauty’s kindling bloom 
Serve but to fport one flying moment o’er, 
And {well with pompous verfe the fcutchon’d tomb. 


For me :—may Paffion ne’er my foul invade, 
Nor be the whims of towering Frenzy giv’n ; 
Let Wealth ne’er court me from the peaceful fhade, 


_- Where Contemplation wings the foul to heav’n. 
| O guard 
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O guard me fafe from Joy’s enticing fnare ! 
With each extreme that Pleafure tries to hide, 

The poifon’d breath of flow-confuming Care, 
The noife of Folly, and the dreams of Pride. 


But oft when, Midnight’s fadly folemn knell 
Sounds long and diftant from the fky-top’t tower ; 


Calm let me fit in Profper’s lonely cell, 
Or walk with Mitton thro’ the dark Obfcure. 


Thus when the tranfient dream of life is fled, 
May foime fad friend recall the former years ; 

Then ftretch’d in filence o’et_ my dufty bed, 
Pour the warm guth of fympathetic tears.’ 


The invocation to the genius of Shakefpeare is pregnant with 
true poetic fancy; and the concluding verfes are as. happily 
turned and introduced as any we remember in the Englifh 
language. 


But ah! on Sorrow’s cyprefs bough 
Can Beauty breathe her genial bloom? 

On Death’s cold cheek will Paffion glow? 
Or Mufic warble from the tomb ? 
There fleeps the-Bard, whofe tuneful tongue 
Pour’d the full ftream of mazy. fong. 
Young Spring with lip of ruby, here 
Showers from her lap the blufhing year; 
While along the turf reclin’d, 
The loofe wing fwimming on the wind, 
The Loves which forward geiture bold, 
Sprinkle the fod with fpangling gold; 
And oft the blue-ey’d Graces trim 
Dance lightly round on downy limb ; 
Oft too, when Eve’ demure and ftill 
Chequers the green dale’s purling rill, 
Sweet Fancy pours the plaintive ftrain ; 
Or wrapt in foothing dream, 
By Avon’s ruffled ftream, 
Hears the low-murmuring gale that dies along the plain.* , 


In the ode to Time, the following beautiful image faddeniy 


breaks in on the reader: 





‘ But ah, what hand the fmiling profpe&t brings! 
What voice recalls th’ expiring day ! 

See darting fwift on eagle-wings, 

The glancing Moment burfts away t 

So from fome mountain’s head, 

In mantling gold array’d, 


Whilg 
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| While bright-ey’d Fancy ftands in fweet furprize : - 

The vale‘where mufing Quietitreads, | 
The flow’r-clad lawns,'.and bloomy meads, ° 
Or ‘ftreams where Zephyr’ loves to ftray:< 

' Beneath ‘the ' pale -Eve’s ‘twinkling ray ; 

Or waving ‘woods detain-the fight +——=. . 

When: fromthe gloomy cave of Night::. 

Same cloud fweeps thadowy o’er the dufky fkies, itis | 
And wraps.the flying Acene that fades, and fwims, and dies.’ 


The climax would fave been more ‘Yegulat by anaes! the 


words to /wims and fades. | ; ‘Ofigoats 
) 


There are many. ftriking . fentenintes andi inpenions initine 
tions in the ode to Sleep ; but we particularly admire the next 
ode. to Evering, for ;the novelty. of the objects prefented. tothe 
imagination, the, richnefs of the. painting, and the variety .of 
the colouring. » 

Several other poems in this colle@ion rod diftinguithed me- 
rit, and even thofe for which the author pleads in apology, that 
they were juvenile performances, would not difcredit the firlt 
poet ofthe age. Poflibly we may be peculiar in this warm ap- 
probation of our author, of whom’we never ‘remember to have 
heard before; but we fpeak from. our feelitigs, and have given 
fufficient fpecimens for the reader to form: his own . judgment. 





Arr: VIII. The. Ghof.. By the Author. Part I, I, aud III. 
4to. Pr, 4s.  Flexney, 


M4 NY of our readers are, we doubt not, furprized, that 
amongit the feveral literary productions which we have 
animadverted on for fome months paft, Mr. Churchill’s Gof 
fhould have glided by us unnoticed : it may not, therefore, be im- 
proper to acquaint therh; that we purpofely deferred our remarks 
on that poem untill the whole fhould be completed, of which we 
were every day in expetation. As we have now reafon to think, 
from cur perufal of the third book (lately publifhed) that the 
fubjeét is at length exhaufted, we fhall fubmit to the public 
our free opinion concerning the_merit of this performance. 

The apparition in Cock -Lane, -with all the circumitances 
attending it, was too fair a fubje& of ridicule to efcape 
the fatirical genius of the author. of the, Rofciad, who has 
tuken occafion, through the channel of this pdpular topic, to 
convey to us his opinion of men and things with great freedom 
and equal feverity. As we are always. ready to do juftice to 
every production of genius that falls under our infpeétion, the 
fame impartiality which obliged us to condemn this gentleman’s 
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laft effay, will induce us to acknowledge the great’ poetis 
cal merit of this performance; tho’ at the fame time we cannot 
but lament that its beauties art fullied by feveral pérfonal réflec- 
tidns, and malevolent farcafms, occafionally interfperfed on 
fome very refpectable characters. We are always concerned to 
find genius and parts foured by fpleen and ill-nature, and to fee 
afi author ftepping out of his way to degrade talents by abufe 
and fcurrility. _Exclufive of thefe blemifhes, we are certain ‘the 
petformance before us will give our readers much pleafure and 
entertainment, as it abounds in ftrokes of humour and fenfible 
refleétions, and with tegard to the numbers is, for the moft: part, 
unexceptionable ; ; not only the meafure ufed by Butler, but the 
wit, fpirit, and mariner of that author; are happily hit off in 
this poem 

The firft book (which is the beft) is taken up in a kind of 
chronological account of the progrefs of fuperftition, from the — 
earlier ages down to the prefent time. The folly of antient di- 
vination is humoroufly ridiculed in the following lines; which 
are truly, and in every fenfe Hudibraftic : 


« Among the Romans not a bird 
Without a prophecy was heard ; 
Fortunes of empires often hung 
On the magician magpye’s tongue, 
And ev’ry crow was to the ftate 
A fure interpreter of ‘fate. 

Prophets, embodied in a college, 
(Time out of mind your feat of knowledge, 
For genius never fruitcan bear ~ 
Unlefs it firft is planted there, 

And folid learning never falls 
Without the verge of college walls) 
Infallible accounts would keep 

When it was beft to wetch or fleep, 
To eat or drink, to go or ftay; — 
And when to fight or run away, 

When matters were for action ripe 

By looking at a double tripe ; 

When emperors would live or die 
They in an a/s’s full could fpy, 
When gen’rals would their ftation keep 
Or turn their backs, in hearts of beep. 
In matters, whether fmall or great, 

In private families or ftate, 

As amongft us, the holy feer 
Officioufly would interfere, 

With pious arts and rev’rend {kill 


Would bend lay bigots to his will, 
z£ Wouilg 
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Would help or injure foes or friends, 

Juft as it ferv’d his private ends. 

Whether in honeft way of trade 

Traps for virginity were laid, 

Or if, to make their party great, 

Defigns were form’d againft the ftate, 

Regardlefs of the common weal, ~ 

By int’reft led which they call zeal, 

Into the fcale was always thrown, 

The will of heav’n to back their own.’ : 


From Rome our author tranfports us to England, a land he 
compliments fo far as to fay, where follies naturally grow; and 
jJaughs in very good metre at Campbell, the deaf and dumb - 
fortune-teller, and others of the fame ftamp, to whom 


the happy art was known, 
To tell our fortunes, make their onun.’ 


‘6 





The following lines, which ferve to introduce the ghof, have: 
that pleafing effe&, which truth, eafe, and fimplicity, will al- 
ways produce, 


‘ Whilft, in contempt of all our pains, 
The tyrant Superfition reigns 
Imperious in the heart off man, . . 
And warps his thoughts from Nature’s plan 5 
Whilft fond Credulity, who ne’er 
The weight of wholefome doubts could bear, 
To Reafon and herfelf unjuft, 

Takes all things blindly upon truft ; 
Whillt Curiofity, whofe rage 

No mercy fhews to fex or age, 

Muft be indulg’d at the expence 

Of Judgment, Truth, and Common Senfe 3 
Impoftures cannot but prevail, 

And when old miracles grow ftale, 
Fugglers will ftill the art purfue, 

And entertain the world with zew.? 


The ridicule on invocations, at the beginning of the fecond 
book, tho’ rather too long, has humour and-archnefs in it; and 
his owvz to truth, is extremely pleafing and poetical. 


‘ If, in the giddy hours of youth, 
My conftant foul adher’d to Truth; 
If, from the time | firft wrote man, 
I ftill purfu’d thy -facred plan, 
Tempted by Intereft in vain. 
To wear mean Falthood’s golden chain ; If, 
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If, for a feafon drawn away, 
Starting from Virtue’s. path aftray, 
All low difguife I fcorn’d to ‘try, 
And dar’d to fin, but not to lie; 
Hither, O hither, condefcend, 
Eternal Truth, thy fteps to bend, 
And favour Him, who ev’ry hour 
Confeffes and obeys thy pow’r!” 


Si fic omnia O-Churchill, we fhould never have found 
fault with thee!—The ghoft is now brought upon the ftage, 
and ufhered in thus:: 


‘ This Apparition (with relation’ ° 
'To aficient modes of derivation, 
This we may properly fo call, 
Although it ne’er appears at all, 
As, by the way of inaendo, 
Lucus is made @ non lucendo) 
Superior to the. vulgar mode, 
Nobly difdains that fervile road, 
Which coward ghofts, as it appears, 
Have walk’d in full five thoufand years; | 
And for reftraint too mighty grown, 
Strikes out a method of der own. 





‘ Others, may meanly ftart away, 
Aw’d bythe herald of the day, 
With faculties too weak to bear 
The frefhnefs of the morning air, 
May vanifh with the melting gloom, 
And glide in filence to the tomb; 
She dares the fun’s moft piercing light, 
And knocks by. day as well as night ; 
Others, with mean and partial view, 
Their vifits pay to one or rave, 
She, great in reputation grown, 
Keeps the beft company in town; 
Our active enterprifing ghoft, 
As large and {plendid routs can boaft — 
As thofe, which rais’d by Pride’s command, 
Block up the paffage thro’ the Strand.’ 


The reader, we are pretty fure, would not with to blot out 
any of thefe lines, but the two laft, which convey an invi- 
dious fneer that furely had better have been omitted; but it 
has been the cuftom of fatyrifts, time out of mind, to indulge 
their talents for abufe at the expence of truth and humanity. It 
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is a Common faying, that ‘whew the wine is in, the wit's out ;” 
it is perhaps equally true, that when the w7?’s in, good-nature 
and prudence are oz. This gentleman would not otherwife, 
we think, in the fequel of this poem, have fallen foul on fome 
characters to whom the world of literature have great obliga- 
tions; but let thofe who have a tafte for the bitternefs of fa- 
tire, perufe and enjoy our author's fevere ftritures on Avaro, 
Plaufible, and Pompofo. In the mean time we will treat our 
readers with a peep into Fanny’s vault, which is thus humo- 
roufly defcribed : 


‘ A Vault # was, long time applied 
To hold the laft remains of Pride: 
No Beggar there, of humble race, 
And humble fortunes, finds a place 5 
To reft in Pomp as well as Eafe 
The only way’s to pay the Fees. 

Fools, Rogues, and Whores, if Rich and Great, 
Proud e’en in death, Sere rot in Sate. 

No thieves difrobe the «vell-dre? dead, 

Ne plumbers fteal the /acred lead, 

Quiet and fafe the bodies lie, 

No Sexton fell, no Surgeons buy.’ 


When the heroes adventured forth to this vault, our authot 


telis us, that 
‘—— Caution before 
With heedful ftep the /axthorm bore, 
Pointing at graves, and in the-rear, 
Trembling, and, talking loud, went Fear.’ 


Thefe images are to the laft degree pi@ure/que and poetical, 


The fecond book concludes thus: 


‘ Defcend then Truth, and guard my fide, 
My muje, my patron, and guide / 
Let others at invention aim, 
And feek by falfities for fame; 
Our ftory wants not at this time, 
Flounces and furéelows in rhime: 
Relate plain fa&s; be brief and bold ; 
And let the poets, fam’d of o/d, 
Seek, whilft our artlefs tale we telf, 
In vain to find a parallel : 
SILENT ALL THREE WENT IN, aBouT | 
Aut Turee TURN’D SILENT, and Came Ovr’? 


’ 
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The third book of se Ghof, which, with regard to the pros 
priety of its title, might as well have been called the Third Book 
of the 4neid, the Dunciad, the Rofciad, or any thing elfe, is, 
in our opinion, much inferior to the other two, though by no 
means deftitute of poetical merit, confifting principally of long 
digreffions, unconnected fallies of wit, and fevere reflections on 
fome particular perfons, who have been fo unfortunate as to of- 
fend this moft vindictive author : amongft thefe the poor inof- 
fenfive /aureat comes in for a plentiful fhare of abufe, and is 
treated with more afperity than a character fo harmlefs could, 
we think, well deferve; for, as a poet, not much more good- 
natur’d than Mr. Churchill, has obferved, 


‘ Who breaks 2 butterfly upon a wheel ?” 


Pompofo and Plaufble, with two new characters, Dullman and 
Crape, are likewife brought upon the ftage, and rendered as ri- 
diculous as the bitternefs of ftrongly pointed fatire, and good 
verfe, can poffibly make them: but as we received no pleafure 
ourfelves from this part of our author’s performance, we’ fhall 

ive our readers no extracts but thofe which had (in our eyes 
at leaft) the moft real and intrinfic merit. Amongft thefe, the 
following defcription of Fame is perhaps the moft ftriking and 


picturefque : 


‘ A pratiling gofip, on whofe tongue 
Proof of perpetual motion’s hung, 
Whole lungs in ftrength all lungs furpafs, 
Like her own Trumpet made of brafs, 
Who with an hundred pair of eyes 
‘The vain attacks of fleep defies, 

Who with an hundred pair of wings 
News from the fartheft quarters brings, 
Sees, hears, and tells, untold before, 
All that fhe knows, and ten times more.’ 


Mr. Churchill’s excufe for wandering and digreffing is fo 
well exprefied, that one would almoft forgive his ramblings for 


the pleafure of reading it. 


‘ The man who deals in humble profe, 
Tied down by role and method goes, 
But they who court the vig’rous Mufe 
Their carriage have a right to chufe, 

Free as the air, and unconfin’d, 

Swift as the motions of the mind, 

The Poet darts from place to place, 
And inftant bounds o’er time and fpace. 


Nature 
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Nature (whilft blended fire and fkill 
Tnflame our paffions to his will) 
Smiles at her violated laws, 

And crowns his daring with applaufe. 


‘ Should there be ftill fome rigid few 
Who keep propriety in view, 
Whofe heads tarn round, and cannot bear 
This whirling pafflage thro’ the air, 
Free leave have fach at home to fit, 
And write a regimen for wit : 
To clip our pinions let them try, 
Not having heart themfelves to fly.’ 


His compliment to the author of Triftram Shandy on thg 
fame occafion, is pretty and poetical: 


‘ Could I, whilft Humor held the Quill, 
Could I digre/s with half that fkill, 
Could I with half that {kill return, 
Which we fo much admire in Srerwe, 
Where each Digrefion, feeming vain, 
And only fit to entertain, 

Is found on better recolleétion, 

To have a juft and nice Conneétion, 
To help the whole with wond’reus art, 
Whence it feems idly to depart, 
Then should our Readers ne’er accufe 
Thefe wild excurfions of the Mufe, 
Ne’er backward turn dull Pages o’er 
To recolle& what went before ; 
Deeply imprefs’d, and ever new 

Each Image paft fhould ftart to view, 
And We to DuLLMawn now come in, 
As if we ne’er had abfent been.’ 


His compliment (if fuch it fhould be called) to the beft of 
kings, is elegantand genteel: | 


‘ How might the Mufe exalt her lays, 
And wanton in a Monarch’s praife, 
Tell of a Prince in Enctayp born, 
Whole Virtues EnGLANp’s crown adorn, 
In Youth a pattern unto age, 

So chafte, fo Pious, and fo Sage, 
Who, true to all thofe facred bands 
Which private happinefs demands, 
Yet never Ict’s them rife above 


The ftronger ties of Public Love.’ 
X 2 The 
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The lines which follow thefe are nervous, manly, and fuch 
as no Englifhman can read without pleafure: 


‘ With confcious Pride fee Enciawnp ftand, 
Our 4oly Charter in her hand, . 
She waves it round, and o’er the Ifte 
‘ See Liberty and Courage fmile. 

No more fhe mourns her treafures hurl’d 
In Subfdies to all the world, 

No more by foreign threats difmay’d, 

No more deceiv’d with foreign aid, 

She deals out Sums to petty States, 

Whom Fisxour fcorns, and Reafon hates, 
But, wifer by Experience grown, 

Finds fafety in herfelf alone. 


« Whilft thus, the eries, my children ftand, 
An honeft, valiant, mative band, 
A train’d Mizirtia, brave and free, 
True to their Kinc, and true to ME, 
No foreign Hirelings fhall be known, 
Nor need we Hirelings of our owa, 
Under a juft and pious reign 
The Statefman’s fophiltry is vain, 
Vain is each vile corrupt pretence, 
Thefe are my zatural defence, 
Their Faith I know, and they fhail prove, 
The Bulwark of the Kine they Love.’ 


Thofe who love the Scots, will not greatly admire the fok 
lowing lines: 
‘ The dupe of Scots (a fatal race, 
Whom Gop in «rath contriv’d to place, 
To fcourge our ¢rimes, and gall our pride, 
A conftant thorn in Excianp’s fide, 
-Whom firft, our greatnefs to oppofe, 
He. in his vengeance mark’d for foes, 
Then, more to ferve his wrathful ends, . 
And more ta curfe us, maik’d for Friends.) 


The defcription of the Tower and Billing feate, at the latter 
end of the shird book, has a great deal of humour in it; and 
fhews that the author of this poem has it in his power, wher- 
_ ever he thinks fit, to divert and entertain, without having re~ 

courfe to bitter farcafm, and perfonal invectives. 


‘ Near to that Yow’r, which, as we’re told, 
The mighty Juxivs rais’d of old, 


Where, 
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Where, to the Block by Juftice led, 

The Rebel Scor hath often bled, 

Where Arms are kept fo clean, fo bright, 
*Twere Sin they fhould be foil’d in fight, 
Where Brutes of foreign race are fhewn 
By Brutes much greater of exr own, 
-Faft by the crouded Thames, is found 

An ample fquare of facred ground, 
Where artlefs Eloquence prefides, 

And Nature ev’ry fentence guides. 


‘ Here Female Parliaments debate 
About Religion, Trade, and State, 
Here ev’ry Nasap’s Patriot foul, 
Difdaining Foreign bafe controul, 
Defpifing French, delpifing Erfe, 
Pours forth the plain Old Engi: Curfe, 
And bears aloft, with terrors hung, 
The Honours of the Vulgar Tongue.’ 


Our readers will perceive by thefe few extra&s, that, this 
poem, though not fo regular and corre& as we could with, will 
give them great pleafure in the perufal : we therefore fincerely 
congratulate Mr. Churchill on the recovery of his mufe, which, 
we own, feemed to usin his * Jaft performance a little fickly. 





Arr. IX. M:nsorials and Letters relating to the Hiftory of Britain in 
the Reign of James tie Firft,  Publifbed from the Original. 
1zmo. Wilfon, za the Strand. 


-f *HE reputation of the learned editor alone, induced us to 
caft an eye upon this collef&ion of papers, from which 

we expected but little entertainment, after: the mumerous vo- 
Jumes lately publithed with a fimilar defign. Original papers, 
we imagined, had been fo thoroughly fifted by antiquaries and 
hiftorians, that little remained in this way befides the drofs and 
rubbifh fhoved into a correr by wniverfal confent. Neverthe- 
lefs, we here meet with feveral letters, extremely characteriftical 
of the writers and of the times, in which the pedantic trifling, 
the fulfome adulation, and the extravagant notions refpeting 
royal prerogative, are ftrongly delcribed. Some of them, ia- 
deed, afford a melancholy proof, how frequently kingdoms are 
governed by fools and children, and. how little the real character 





_— 


* See our obfervations on Night, a poem. 
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of a courtier is known by the grave, formal, and fage-like ex 
terior, which he puts forth to the people. Could it be con- 
ceived, that the fame duke of Buckingham, that great man who 
directed ail the meafures of the adminiftration, and fwayed def- 
potic over the moft fecret thoughts of his royal mafter, could 
employ his time in a puerile correfpondence, and a goflipping 
intercourfe, of which a nurfe or midwife of the prefent age 
would be afhamed. He addrefles king James in the familiar 
phrafe of Dear Dad, and Gofip, and fubfcribes himfelf Srinie ; 
the whole fubftance of the letter being juft what we might ex- 
pect from fuch childith.conceits. 

Here is one from the dutchefs of Buckingham to the king, 
concerning the weaning of her daughter Mall; a point in which 
fhe thought it neceflary to confult fo experienced a gollip as the 
royal James. 

‘ May it pleas your Majettie, 

« T have received the two boxes of drid ploms and graps, and 
the box of violatt caks, andchickens ; for all which I moft hum- 
bly thank your majettie. 

‘ IT hope my lord Anan has tould your majeftie, that 1 did 
mean to wene Mall very fhortly. I wood not by any mens a- 
don it, till [ had furft made your majeftie acquainted with it ; and 
by reafon my cufen Bret’s boy has binne ill of latt, for fere thee 
fhould greeve and fjsyle her milk, maks me very defiorous to 
wene her ; ; and I thinke fhee is ould enufe, and I hope will en- 
dure her wening very well ; for I thinke there was never child 
card lefs for the breft than ‘thee dos; fo I do entend to make 
triall this night how fhee‘will endure it. ‘This day, praying for 
your majettie’s health and longe life; I humbly take my leve. 

Your majeftie’s moft.humbell farvant, 
K. BUCKINGHAM.’ 


We fhallin the next place prefent the reader with a fpecimen 
of the duke’s talent at cozening, and the extraordinary means 
by which he infinuated himfelf into the heart of this weakeft of 
all princes, as to favourites, 


‘ Dear Dad and Goffip, 

* Though I have received three or four letters from you fince 

I wrote laft, yet, as Tom Badger fays, I am not behind-hand 
with you ; for I have made a hundred anfwers to them in my 
mind ; yet none that could fatisfy my mind; for kinder letters 
never fervant received from mafter ; and for fo great a king 
to defcend fo low, as tohis humbieft flave and fervent, to com- 
municate himfelf in a ftyle of fuch good-fellowfhip, with ex- 
preffions of more care than fervants have of majters, than phy- 
licians have of their patients, (which hath largely «ppeared to 
me 
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me in ficknefs and in health) of more tendernefs than fathers 
have of children, of more friendfhip than between equals, of 
more affection than between lovers of the beft kind, man and 
wife, what can J return! nothing but filence ; for if I fpeak, I 
muft be fawcy, and fay this, or thort of what is due, my pur- 
veyor, my good fellow, my phyfician, my maker, my friend, my 
father, my all, 1 heartily and humbly thank you for all you do, 
andall Ihave. Judge what unequal language this is in itfelf, 
but efpecially confidering the thing that muft fpeak it, and the 
perfon to whom it muft be fpoken. Now, tell me whether I 
have not done difcreetly, to be filent all this while ; ’tis time 
I fhould be fo again, or elfe commit a fault in wearying him, 
that never wearies todo me good. Then thus I’llend. I begin 
my journey to-morrow. I fhall have the prince to wait of. We 
fhall ly at Theobalds. The one will hunt hinds and does, the 
other furvey the trees, walks, ponds, and deer. The next day 
after lay ourfelves at your feet, there crave your bleffing ; then 
give an account of Theobald’s park to the beft of men, though 
not of the kind of man, yet made by man, more than man, 
like a man, both artificial man, and my moft natural Sovereign, 
who, by innumerable favours, hath made me, 
Your Majefty’s 
both humble flave and dog. 
S TINIE.’ 

What a monarch muft this have been, who could be the dupe 
of fuch fantaftic adulation ? 

We entertain the greateft refpe& for Sir David Dalrymple, but 
we cannot pafs over an incivility, fhewn to a gentleman no lefs 
refpeétable than himfelf in point of erudition and genius ; we 
mean the contemptuous manner in which he has thought pro- 
per to fpell acertain gentleman’s name, when he fpeaks of his 
Life of Bacon, and edition of the works of that nobleman.— 
Surely Mr. M—— ought to be aJlowed a decifive judge in the 
orthography of a word of two fyilables only, in which he cer- 
tainly has more concern than any other perfon! If a farcafin 
was intended, it fhews lefs liberality than we fhould expe& from 
a {cholar and a gentleman. 
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Art. X. Pieces Originales concernant la Mort Cruelle du Sieur Ca- 
las, Negociant a Touloufe. 8vo. Becket and De Hondt. 


N this little affeéting publication we behold the dreadful ef- 
fe&ts of popular prejudice and fanaticifm : an innocent fa- 
ther, a man of worth and probity, breathing his laft under the 
X 4 molt 
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moft exquifite tortures, on the unréafonable fufpition of a 
crime, of which it was phyfically and morally impoffible he could 
have been guilty; five children, and an unhappy mother, ré- 
duced to beggary and iofamy from affluence and reputation, 
by the iniquitous fentence of judges, a@tuated by the moft exe- 
crable and cruel fupertjition. Whether the publication be 
juftly afcribed to Mr. De Voltaire, is not material ; certain we 
are, it is no way unworthy of his free fpirit, and of thofe ge- 
nerous, bold fentiments, diffeminated throngh all his writings. 

Mark Antony Calas, fon of the Sieur Calas, a merchant of 
Touloufe, and a Proteftant, was bred to the law ; but being 
unable to get himfelf admitted a licentiate, and otherwife cha- 
ertined with difappcintments, took the fatal refolution of mak- 
ing away with his life, which he executed immediately afrer 
fupper i in his father’s houfe. ‘The fa& is proved by the moft 
folemn deciarations of the expiring father, the m other, one of 
the brothers, the maid-fervant, of M. la Vaile, a gentleman 
who fupped that night in the family, and by the abfurdity of fup- 
pofing that the dreadful event could be effete by any other means. 
Notwithfar ding this the father is found guilty of parricide, 
upon popular report, and broke on the wheel. One of the 
brothers is condemned to banifhment, as acceflory to the mur- 
der, and yet, by the ftrongeft contradidion, privately confined 
in Thouloufe; while the reft.of the family continues expofed_to 
all the mifery of want, and the anguifh confquent on the 
melancholy end of the brother, tbe ignofuinious tragical death 
of the father, and the fuppofition that they themfelves are 
not innocent of the moft unnatural! and hocking of al! crimes. 

lere they appeal to the world, and folicit their king for redrefs, 
in terms the moft pathetic. ‘They affert their own Innocence, 
and demoniftrate, to our intire fatisfaGion, the innocence of the 
wretched aged parent. 

The memorial of Donatus alas, one of the fens, cannot be 
read without fhedding tears, and feeling conviétion. It 1s the 
voice.of.oppreffed, but undaunted virtue. The declarations of 
the motler, and of Peter Calas, the brother, are ftrongly 
marked with truth, and unfeigned diftrefS. -The vindication 
annexed ts fpirited and fenfible. In a word, it is impoffible ta 
read, and not perceive, that the father Calas, -a feeble old man 
of fixty-eight years of age, was condemned to be firft racked 
with the ordinary and extraordinary torture, to expire upon the 
bi 4 and his body afterwards to be burnt to afhes, for having, 

ith his weak hands, {trangled, in hatred of the catholic reli- 
sin: a ftout and vigorous beloved fon in the prime of life, who, 
was not a catholic. Such are the abfurdities in this i impious, 





fentence, and barbarous execution. 
On the oppofite page is a very indifferent Englifh tranfla~ 
tion, Ar ‘Px 
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Art. XI. L’ Eloquence du Corps, oul Aion du Predicateur, par M. 
? Abbé Dimouart. 120. Paris. 


7 H E fubjeét of this treatife is more curious than ufeful; we 
mult rather admnire the effe&s of adion on Greek and Ro- 
man Audiences, than pretend to lay down rules for producing 
fimilar effeéts. All know the ftrefs whith Demofthenes laid on 
geftual language ; but who fhall defcribe the ‘exa@t tone of 
voice, and air of body, with which ke pronounced his celebrated 
orations againft Philip? It appears to us, that the powers of 
this prince of elocution would, in a great meafure, be loft on 
a modérn audience, for want of that fenfibility, and exquifite 
feeling, fo remarkable in the moft tumufteous afftmblies of 
Athens and Rome. Who now a-days'would think of -reft 
unanimity and concord to adiftra&ted furious mob of! plebeians, 
by repeating a fimple apologue ? It is in vain to took in the 
writings of the ancient orators for the-caufes of that extraordi- 
nary influence their harangues had over the minds “of tlre peo- 
ple ; a reader of tafte fhall now take wp Demofthenes or Twl« 
ly, and perofe all their orations without anv confiderable emo- 
tion. He will frequently admire the genius and addrefs of the 
orators, but never feel that fiu€tuation of paffiens which they 
are faid to have produced. We have! repeatedly read the fa- 
mous oration for Ligatius, which difarmed the wrath of Ozfar, 
with aftonifhment at theeffet. M. Dinovart,' by miftake, af 
cribes this effe&t to the oration fpoken in behalf of Dejorares. 
Our author regards ation as the firft quality in an orator; he 
prefers it even to fentiment and diéion 5 yet ts:this faculty loéal, 
femporary, and wholly accidental. It is by the foreeof invens 
tion and elocution, that’ Demofthenes and Tully have reached 
pofterity, and acquired immurortatity. Pronunciation and ace 
tion fuftain the powers of elocution, frequently exalt them; 
they conceal the faults, and even convert blemifhes' into beau- 
ties: by the moft happy delufion ; but they impart fio Teal! mie- 
rit, wor fcarce any folid repuration or faceefs. His precepts are 
too :general to initru&t. * L’agtion (favs he) doit étre fimple dans 
les petites chofis, tempérte dans les médiocrés, fublime et intijefieafe dans 
les grandes, vrai et natarélle dans toutes les occafions? AX this is’ 
very trues but we want to know in what manner this fimple, 
moderate; fablime, and natural, juft a&ion isto be exprefled ; 
for that it onght to ‘be adapted ‘tothe fubje& requirés no infor- 
mation. The few rules which he has been able to colle from 
antiquity, are as little to the purpofe ; and indeed it is not pof- 
fible toconvey in words an exact idea of the different modes of 
sefticulation, and the tones of voice upon which fo much-of 
the fuccefs of the orator depends, Father Lucas, in his beau- 
3 tiful 
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tiful Latin poem on the voice and aétion, has entered into a mi- 
nute detail of the particulars which conftitute geftual language ; 
but we are rather entertained with his poetry than edified by his 
inftructions. The fame may be faid of M. Dinouart, with whofe 
vivacity, tafte, and genius, we cannot help being amufed ; al- 
though the difcerning reader will difcover a variety of errors, 
omiffions, and very difputable pofitions. 





Art. XII. Opere diverfe del Regio Configlire Giufeppe Aurelio 
di Gennaro, Vol. I. Naples. 


I N the dedication of this work to his Catholic majefty, late 
king of Sicily and Naples, the author pays fome handfome 
compliments to that monarch, on his defign of collecting into 
one body the fcattered detached laws of his dominions. The 
firft piece in this pretty collection turns upon a fubjeé&, which 
one would imaginethe leaft capable of poetical embellifhment ; 
yet has fignior Gennaro adorned it with all the graces of fancy 
and beauties of the Latin language. He celebrates the wifdom 
of the ancient jurifprudence of the Roman fenate and people, 
afcribing the invention of laws to Ceres, who not not fatisfied 
with having enriched the field with golden crops, determines to: 
fubje& the tumultuous paffions of mankind to the empire of 
reafon, and to polifh their manners by laws and government. 
Ceres declares her refolution in the aflembly of the gods ; Jupi- 
ter approves her defign, and harangues his divine audience up- 
on that fubjeét. It is votedin heaven that laws fhould be given 
to the inhabitants of the earth, and Egypt firft reaps the benefit 
of this decree. 

The poet then gives a beautiful detail of the progrefs of laws 
through the feveral ages of the Egyptian monarchs and Grecian 
republics. He fings the virtues of the: feveral great legiflators 
of antiquity, and happily varies his expreffion with the charac- 
ter reprefented. ‘Thence he proceeds to the eftablifhment of 
laws in Rome, and celebrates Romulus as the firft legiflator of 
that vaft empire. Numa imprefled: the feal of religion, and 
Tullius reduced to civil form the faith of contracts. Speaking. 
of the abufe which the kings made of their power, he intro- 
duces the ftory of Lucretia, and puts one of the moft fublime 
and pathetic fpeeches in the mouth of that heroine, to be met. 
with in any author ancient or modern. In a word, this poem: 
alone is fufficient to immortalize the genius of fignior Gennaro, 

The two critical eflays fubjoined, on the Roman jurifprudenee, 
difplay great erudition, anda fund of genius and manly poli-. 
tics, 


Art, 
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Art. 13. The Wedding-Day. In Three Parts. By a Citizen of 
London. 8ve. Pr. 15. Keith, 


HIS citizen of London miftcok his talents when he ap- 
plied them to poetry. Heaven fhield us from having the 
bleflings of the nuptial hour blighted by fach an epithalamium. 
Our poetical trader, like many of his brethren of the livery, 
throws out a few fquibs of pleafantry on his firft entrance, but 
foon degenerates into the beaten track of morality, and hackney= 
ed admonition; a few lines of which will afford the reader a fuf- 
ficient {pecimen of the entertainment he is to expe& from the 
wedding-day. 
‘ As nature’s law is good in all her ways, 
Good, man perverts, his mind who difobeys ; 
His mind, attended, tells him when he’s wrong ; 
He flights her praife, and feeks it from a throng; 
Ambition’s vice, perhaps in fome difguife ; 
Praife is not his to ferve himfelf who tries; 
To ferve himfelf’s his duty, which who thuns, 
*Gainft nature’s law, to jutt chaftifement runs. 
He ferves himfelf, whofe duty is well done ; 
Who feeks for praife, fhews plain he merits none; 
Deceitful proves him in that very deed, 
His beft perform’d, of Worth he’s ftillin need: 
Man’s mind fo tells him, yet the filly tool, 
_ Hero, would be, and prove himfelf a foo). 
A robber’s fame why fhould it ever charm ? 
Reas’n and religion command not to harm: - 
No wonder when rejected are their law, 
From worthlefs man protection they withdraw. 
Ceafe then, nor order imperfection name, 
Chriitianity and reas’n’s perfection are the fame.” 





Art. 14. Ax Enquiry how far L B merits the exalted 
Chara&er given him-by the Briton ; and the Politics and Princ- 
ples of the Briton and Auditor, expofed and refuted. 8vo. Pr. 
1s. Williams. 


After fome general abufe flung at the Briton and Auditor, this 
wifeacre declares, that no Scotchman can, without injuftice, -be 
appointed to the highemployments of the nation, becaufe thefe 
defcend hereditariysté Engtithmen, . He regards it as.infolence 
in | B——, to have beedinftalled atthe fame time with a 
prince of the blood; takes upon hinffelf the defence of his Pruf- 
_fian majefty, and of the treati€S“made with that monarch ; 
fhewing by his noife and emptinefs his qualifications for the 
important commifion of drummer to the Britith voluntcers in 
the Brandenburgh fervice. Art. 
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Art. 15. The Minifier of State. A Satire. ato. Pr. 18. 62. 
Wilfon and Fell. 


This fatire, wrote in the manner of Swift, is not deftitute of 
merit. The verfification is luofe, and many ef the lines hob- 
ble; but fome thoughts are manly, juft, and farcaftic. 


Art. 16. An Epiftleto the King. 4t0. Pr. 6d. Waller. 


Although we do not chufe to encourage this poet to purfue 
his epiftolary correfpondence with the fovereign, we muft con- 
fefs the throne has been addreffed with worfe counfel, uttcred in 


worfe verfification. 


Art. 17. Some Reafons for Serious Candor in Relation to Vulgar De- 
cifions concerning Peace or War. Ina Letter to a Friend. 8vo0. 
Pr. Gd. Henderfon. 


This writer, replete with apothegms, and oracular fayings, has 
fecured himfelf againft contempt, by luckily ftumbling upon 
the moderate fide of the queftion, now agitated by our fcrib- 
bling politicians. He has uttered truths which every man knows, 


and difplayed much wifdom, without proving that he poffeffes 
any underftanding. 


Art. 18. The Expediency of a Peace, deduced from a candid Compa- 
rifon of the refpePive States of Great Britain, and ber Encmies. 
8vo. Pr. 1s. Cooke. 


The principles of our author are the fame with thofe of the 
preceding writer; but he has explaingd them more rhetorically, 
and flourifhed ina higher ftrain of elocution. 


Art. 19. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
Common Council, and Citizens, of London, concerning the Peace 
now in Agitation between Great Britain and France. 8vo. Pr, 
6d. Hinxman. 


If we may judge from the ftile of thefe pamphlets, the po- 
pular tide feems to have taken a turn favourable to the pacific 
meafures of the prefent adminifiration. ‘This writer, exhaufted 
in the courfe of a long war, ftands much in want of aceffation 


of toil and hoftilities. 


Art. 2c. A Letter to a Member of the Honourable Heufe of Com- 
mons, on the prefent important Crifis of Naticnal Affairs. 80. 
Pr. 1s, 6d. Morgan. 


‘There never appeared a wit fo dull but he had his little circle 


of admirers, nor a writer fo mean, but he had his imitators. 
Ous 
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Our author has taken the Monitor for his model, and echoes 
back the periodical oracles of that political watchman. The 
alarm is again founded about favourites; the public is reminded 
of the lofs of Newfoundland, but not a fyllable mentioned of 
its recovery; the ftale encomiums on the late minifter are re- 
peated ; the cry againft the prefent adminiftration renewed ; 
the neceflity of retaining all our conquefts urged, and every 
topic fuggefted by the engines of faétion to excite difcontent, 
fufpicion, and diftruft, refumed by this feditious and very con- 
temptible fcribbler. | 


Art. 21. 42 authentic Account of the Reduétion of the Havanna, 
and the Advantages arifinz from that Conqueft; with an Hifforical 
Defeription of the Place; its Situation, Port, Caftles, Fortifications, 
EF. with Obferwations thereon. Alfo a Fournal of the Siege, 
vith the Articles of Capitulation. Svea. Pr. 15s, 6d. Hinx- 
man. 


The bulk of this pamphlet is purloined from the gazettes 
and news-papers; to which the editor has added a kind of pre- 
fatory difcourfe, acquainting us how we are always outreached 
in politics by the French ; and that we fhould a& like fools and 
madmen, if we ever entertained a thought of reftoring the Ha- 
vanna to the Spaniards. 


Art. 22. A Letter to the Right Hon. William Pitt, B/9; on the pre- 


fent Negociations for a Peace with France and Spain. 8wvo. 
Pr. 15. 6d. Coote. 


Mr. Pitt will not think himfelf much obliged to this corref- 
pondent, who attacks with fpirit and afperity the leading mea- 
fures of his adminiftration, and the foundation of his popula- 
rity. The writer inquires into the prudence of that fpirit of 
conqueft which feemed to infiuence all the fchemes of the late 
ad n; whether demanding repeated frefh indemnifica- 
tions will not be incurring an additional load of expences? 
Whether the fuccefs of the Britifh arms in America and the 
Welt Indies, can be juftly afcribed to the condu& of the mini- 
fter ? Whether the reduction of Belleifle was an objeé&t anfwer- 
able to the confumption of blood and treafure it occafioned ? 
Whether the preliminaries agreed to by the ad n, in the 
late negociation with M. Buffy, either indemnified the expences 
of the war, fulfilled the expectations of the people, or corref- 
ponded with the ofiginal defign of commencing hoftilities ? 
Whether the enzagements with our continental ally, were either 
éomfiftent with the avowed principles of the m r, or the 
Feal iritere{t of the nation? Whether there was fenfe or fince- 

rity 
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rity in that extraordinary paradox uttered in one of the high 
affemblies of the nation ———~** that America was conquered inf 
Germany ?” and laftly, Whether the terms of preliminaries, ad- 
jufted with France in 1761, were equal to thofe which the pub- 
lic fuppofes have formed the bafis of negociation in 1762 ? We 
pafs judgment only upon the execution of this performance, 
which we think keen and animated ; the public is left to decide 
upon the merit of the writer’s principles, 


Art. 23. de Ode to the Right Hon. William Pitt, E/g; By Wib- 
liam Wales. Fol. Pr.iss Kearfly. 


This good natured bard infufes the balm of poetry into thof@ 
fores made by political rancoar. 


Art. 24. d Narrative of the moft Cruel and Barbareus Treat- 
merit of Mi/s Sarah Molloy, now in the Hofpital of Incura- 
bles; who was kept confined, and almoft fiarved from ihe Year 
1747 to January 1762, when fhe was found by a Waichman, 
with her Arms tied, at the Door of a Houfe in Rofs-Lane, about 
Twelve Clock at Night. With all the different Letters and Afi 
davits publifbed on that Occafion. 8v0. Pr. 6d. Keartly. 


Charity obliges us to regard the fubjeé&t of this narrative, as 
an attempt to blaft the reputation of Mr. Molloy, until the 
facts are proved upoh more undeniable authority. 


Art. 25. The Deification of the Fair Sex, 8v0. Pr. 1s. Wil- 
liams. 


We could with to fee genius amufe itfelf in a manner lefs of- 
fenfive to decency. The author of this bagatelle is poffeffed of 
talents equal to higher fubjects. 


Art. 26. Sele Poems from M. Gefnet’s Paftorals. By the Verfifer 
of ‘Anningait and Ajutt. The Second Edition. 4t0. Pr. 15, 


Newbery. 

We have had occafion lately to applaud the verfification of 
this poetical lady ; and fhe has now given us proof of her tafte 
and judgment in the choice of a fubject. 


Art. 27. The Contemplatif? : A Night Piece. By J. Cunning- 
ham. 410. Pr. 6d Payne. 


Mr. Cunningham has more than once received from us the 
tribute of applaufe due to his merit. His mufe hath a pecu- 
liar fweetnefs aud elegance ; all his fentiments are natural, and 


his language fimple, folemn, and perfectly chafte, unlefs we 
except 
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except a few obfeléte, perhaps, unauthorized words, admitted 
for the fake of the metre. . 

We exhort him to perfevere in cherifhing this prorhifing bisom 
of genius, which ferves to chear ‘the wearied Reviewer, after a 
painful courfe through many a tedious unentertaining publica- 


tion. 


Art. 28. The Pottical Mifcellany : Confifting of felec? Pieces from 
the Works of the following Poets, viz. Miltoh, Dryden, Pope, 
Addifon, Gay, Parnel, Young, ‘Thomfon, Akenfide, Phi- 
lips, Gray, Watts, &%c. For the Uje of Schools. 12me. Prt. 
3s. Becket and De Hondt. 


We approve much of this kind of compilation of fele& paf- 
fages from the moft appoved poets, as it imprefles on the ten- 
der mind a variety of beauties without loading the memory. 
The colleétion before us appears to be made with fome degree 
of tafte and judgment; and we have only to except againft 
the long and obfcure extracts from the Night Thoughts; a 
poem indeed of great merit, but the leaft of all others adapted 
to the capacity of {chool-boys ; which, if they at all acquire a 
tafte for it, is too apt to feduce them into a paffion for a turgid 
pomp of expreflion. 


Art. 29. The Romance of a Night : or, a Covent-Garden Adven- 
ture. 8vo. Pr.ts. Nicoll. 


In the ufual ftile of novels, the heroine of this piece, after 
hair. breadth *fcapes, and various turns of fortune, is at laft re- 
compenfed with the cuftomary reward of female virtue 
matrimony. 





Art. 30. 4 Mirrour for the Critics, Sc. €Sc. Written in the Year 
1759. By an Oxfordthire Plughman. To which are added, 
Female Volunteers, or Mifcellaneous Pieces. Spoken Extempore on 
Several Occafious, by a Sifter of the Oxfordthire Ploughman. 8v¢e 
Pr. 6d. Whiteridge. 


We would advife this fifter of the Oxfordthire ploughman to 
forfake the Nine, and hold faft by the glebe, which may yield 
her a more comfortable fubfiftence than the ungrateful foil of 
Parnaffus. 


Art. 31. Inoculation for the Small-Pox confidered, and proved by the 
Word of God to be finful. In a Sermon preached at Burwell, in 
Cambridgethire, Feb. 28, 1762, ByJ. Maulden. Keith. 


We may venture to pronounce, that this reverend divine has 


more zeal than knowledge, more devotion than underftanding. 
5 F Art, 








$26 Monthly Catarocusi 
— 
Art. 32. _Phyfwlogical Effays. By Robert Whytt, M. D. F. R. §; 
Phyficianw to°bis Majefly. The fecond Edition, corrected and enlarg« 
td. \2m0. Pr. 2s. 6d. Willon. 


Thefe ingenious efflays have been too well received by the 
public to require any recommendation. Dr. Whytt’s theory, 
however, involved him in a difpute with the celebrated Dr. Hal- 
ler, from which he has difengaged himfelf with honour and ad- 
drefs, in the Avpendix to this edition. There are befides many 
confiderable amendments of the text of the firft impreffion of 
the Effays, and the addition of feveral valuable obfervations, 
notes, and {cholia. 


Art. 33. The feraphical young Shepherd. Being a very. remarkable 
Account of a Shepherd in France, about eighteen Years of Age, 
who, without any other Means than the Scriptures, and the Teach- 
inzs of Ged ’s Holy Spirit, attained to a very uncommon and evan- 
gelical Knowledge of the true God, and Jelus Chrift whom he hath 
Jext. Tvanflated from the French, with Notes, by Cornelius Cay- 
ley, jun. w2mo. Pr. 2s. Lewis. 


The effufions of fanaticifm and religious phrenzy.—The rea- 
der may judge of the ftile of the picce, by the dedication of the 
editor to the Lord Jefus Chrift, 


Art. 34. The Way to the Sabbath of Ref, &c. By Thomas Brome 
ley. 12m0, Pr. as. 6d. Diily. 


Thomas Bromley is by fur too fpiritualized and refined, to 
pafs under the cognizance of our grols fenfes. His-defign is 
to give the {piritually moral fenfe of the fcriptures, relating to the work 
of regeneration. Much good may his allegouical commentaries 
cdo him and his readers. 


Art. 35. Taeelve Sermons, preached upon feveral Occaficns. ~By the 
Hen. and Rev. Walter Shirley, 4. B. Refor of Loughrea, iz 
the County of Galway. i2me. Pr. 2s. Johnfon. 


In thefe difcourfes we difcover marks of humility, piety, and 
true chriftian benevolence; virtues which never fhine more 


confpicuous than in the preachers of the gofpel. 


. ey? 
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